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THE UKRAINIAN PROBLEM 


[HE Munich Agreement of September 30, 1938 was the prelude to 
number of significant and closely interrelated developments in 
Central Europe. First, a Hungarian-Polish attempt to establish 
common frontier through the partition of Czechoslovakian 
@ Ruthenia was frustrated by Germany, although, by the German- 
Italian award of November 2, Hungary received parts of southern 
Slovakia and Ruthenia. Then, on November 19, the Czechoslovak 
Chamber of Deputies adopted Bills granting autonomy to Slovakia 
ind Ruthenia (now Carpatho-Ukraine), while three weeks later, on 
December 9, a Ukrainian Autonomist Bill was submitted to the 
Sejm in Poland. Poland’s foreign policy took a new turn with the 
usso-Polish “ friendly agreement ’’ announced on November 20 ; 
while on December 13 and 18, respectively, the Soviet and Polish 
Governments protested in Prague against propagandist activities 
which were being conducted in Carpatho-Ukraine in favour of the 
creation of an independent Greater Ukraine State. According to 
AIRS @ the Polish press these activities were being fomented and directed 
from Vienna and Berlin. 
These events have served as a reminder of the existence of a 
‘ Ukrainian problem ”’ which—to quote one writer!—is “ perhaps 
the biggest unsolved political question of Europe to-day.’ Indeed, 
a glance at the map on page 4, showing the extent of the Ukrainian 
linguistic area, or at the table on page 5, giving the approximate 
| distribution of the Ukrainian and Ruthenian? peoples to-day, will 
reveal how many countries are directly involved in this problem, 
IS quite apart from any of the implications of a German Drang nach 
bm Osten. 
Such considerations have naturally provoked speculatioii as to 
how far present-day conditions in the Ukrainian or Ruthenian areas 
of the U.S.S.R., Poland, Czechoslovakia, Rumania, and Hungary 
}} actually furnish any sound basis either for successful separatist 
movements within the several States, or for the establishment of a 
@ Great Ukrainian State in some form or other, with or without 
|} external interference. Opinion on the matter may, perhaps, be the 
more easily formed if some brief attempt is made to place the 
Ukrainian problem in its historical context. 



































' PRE-WAR HIstTory. 


In the first place, it will be recalled that at no time in history 
3 have all these areas been united within a single Ukrainian national 
vial §_ tate. The word Ukraina, meaning “ frontier,’ originally referred 


cles 








tion 
“, (1) C. A. Macartney, Hungary and Her Successors (1937), Pp. 247. 

Pug (2) The term ‘‘ Ruthenian ” (a corruption of the word ‘“ Russin’’) is usually 

applied to all those peoples of Ukrainian stock who passed under the rule of Poland, 

\ustria, and Hungary. 
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to the Eastern Slav borderland between the Russians, Poles, Turks, and 
Tatars which had its centre round the lower reaches of the Dnieper. 
With the disintegration of the Scandinavian Russ-Kiev Kingdom 
and the westward advance of the Tatars in the 13th century, the 
western regions gradually passed into the hands of Lithuania and 
Poland, who were united in a single Polish State in 1569. The 
nearest approach to an independent Ukrainian State was that of 
the Zaporogian Cossack community, which contrived to resist par- 
tition between Poland and the expanding Muscovite State until as 
late as 1710. 

The history of modern Ukrainian nationalism dates from about 
the middle of the 19th century, by which time—as a result of the 
Partitions of Poland (1772-95) and the Treaty of Paris (1815)— 
Russia had acquired all the lands inhabited by Ukrainians, with 
three exceptions, i.e. Carpatho-Russia, which had formed part of the 
Kingdom of Hungary ever since the latter’s existence ; Eastern 
Galicia, which remained a part of Austria’s Polish heritage ; and 
the Bukovina, which Austria had conquered from the Turks 
in 1775. 

The social structure in Austrian and in Russian Ukraine 
(Little Russia) was in many ways similar. In each case an 
impoverished and backward Ukrainian peasantry hated and was 
oppressed by a Polish, or mixed Polish and Russian land-owning 
class, which the Imperial Government tended on the whole to 
favour at their expense. This was particularly true of Austria 
after the Prussian victories of 1859-66, when the Poles secured 
the concession of autonomy in Galicia, with predominance over 
the Ruthenians. But the two Imperial Powers adopted quite 
different attitudes towards the new Ukrainian nationalism in 
their respective spheres. While the Russian Government rigorously 
suppressed the early literary Ukrainophil movement originated 
by the polonized and russified intelligentsia, Galicia, on the other 
hand, became the home of every kind of nationalist, autonomous, 
and irredentist movement. Little Russian Ukrainophil exiles 
found there a refuge and a field of activity ; the Russian Govern- 
ment fomented Russophil nationalism and promoted a campaign 
for the conversion of the Uniat Ukrainians to the Orthodox faith ;' 
the Austrian Government—particularly after 1888, when an under- 
standing was reached with Bismarck on an anti-Russian policy— 
encouraged an anti-Polish and anti-Russian movement for the 
creation of an autonomous Great Ukraine within the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire; while Galician Poles, less opposed to the 





(1) One of the chief differences between the Russian and the East Galician 
Ukrainians lies in the fact that while the former are Orthodox Christians, most o! 
the latter have belonged to the Uniat Church (which is part of the Roman Catholic 
Church, although it follows a ritual similar to that of the Orthodox Church) ever 
since the Poles forced their conversion in the 17th century as a means of combating 
Russian influence in Poland. 
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absorption of the Austrian Ukrainians by Russia than to the 
prospect of themselves becoming a minority in the autonomous 
Great Ukraine, supported the Russophiles. From the beginning 
of the 20th century Germany, too, had an unofficial finger in 
the pie through the propagandist activities of the anti-Polish 
Ostmarkverein, 

In the decade before the war, rival Ukrainophil and Russophil 
political parties were active on both sides of the frontier, being 
regularly represented in the Duma and the Austrian Imperial Diet, 
while a state of extreme tension had been reached between the Poles 
and Ruthenes in East Galicia. It is important, however, to bear 
in mind that Ukrainian nationalism was still essentially a middle 
class and political movement, and that in so far as it was able to 
rally wider support during the World War and after, it was exploiting 
a general anti-Polish social unrest rather than any specifically 
national sentiment in the Little Russian or Galician peasant. 


THE WorRLD WAR AND THE PEACE SETTLEMENT. 


The collapse of the Russian Empire in March, 1917, and of 
Austria-Hungary in the autumn of 1918, seemed at first to give 
Ukrainian nationalist hopes a reasonable chance of fulfilment. In 
the event, however, these hopes were defeated, in the case of East 
Galicia, by the aspirations of the new Polish State which arose 
at the end of the War, and in the case of Little Russia, by the 
ultimate victory of the Bolshevik armies. 

It is worth noting that neither the East Galician Ruthenes nor 
the Russian Ukrainians at first demanded anything more than 
federal autonomy. This had been promised to the Ruthenian 
leaders, at various times during the War, by the Austrian Govern- 
ment, which also proposed to set up an autonomous kingdom con- 
sisting of those parts of Russian Poland (including large Ukrainian 
areas in Podlesia, Volhynia and Kholm) which were under occupation 
by the armies of the Central Powers. But in the Austrian Emperor's 
Manifesto of October 16, 1918—his last bid for the support of the 
various nationalities—as a concession to Polish aspirations he 
qualified the proposal for a federal State “ in which each nationality 
shall form its own body politic in the territory inhabited by it ’’ by 
the addition : ‘‘ This does not in any way preclude the future union 
of the Polish districts of Austria with an independent Polish State.”’ 
This pleased neither the Ruthenes nor the Poles ; and on October 18, 
Ruthene representatives from all over Austria-Hungary formed a 
National Council at Lemberg (Lwow), subsequently proclaiming an 
East Galician Republic whose Government, led by Dr. Petrusziewicz, 
was perforce recognized by the Austrian Government. 


In the meantime the Ukrainian autonomists had suffered many 
vicissitudes. The Central Rada elected by a Ukrainian National 
Congress at Kiev in April, 1917, discouraged by the obstructive 
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tactics of the Petrograd Provisional Government and by the hostility 
of the Bolshevik Government which succeeded it, had proclaimed a 
Ukrainian People’s Republic in the following November, and 
insisted on sending an independent delegation to the Conference of 
Brest-Litovsk. The Central Powers, who were desperately in need 
of Ukrainian grain, encouraged this tendency to the extent of 
signing a separate “‘ Bread Peace ”’ with the Ukrainian Republic on 
February 9, 1918. In return for economic concessions, the district 
of Kholm was ceded to the new Republic, while a secret clause 
stipulated that Eastern Galicia should be created a non-Polish 
autonomous province within the Austrian Empire. 

The simultaneous Bolshevik occupation of Kiev, and the 
expulsion of the Rada, had then led to a German-Austrian military 
occupation of the whole of Russian Ukraine, lasting from March, 1918, 
till the collapse of the Central Powers in the following November. 
Finding the reinstated Rada an inefficient ally, the German military 
authorities replaced it in April by a puppet ‘‘ Hetman,’’ General 
Skoropadski, a Ukrainian of Russian descent. Peasant resistance 
to the German grain requisitioning necessitated a state of siege, 
and culminated in the assassination of the German Field-Marshal, 
von Eichorn. 

The German armistice with the Western Powers in November 
was followed by the evacuation of the German troops from the 
Ukraine, by the fall of the Skoropadski régime, and by the return 
of the Rada, now reorganized into a Directory under Vinnitchencko 
and Petlura—two of the Ukrainian delegates at Brest-Litovsk. 
In January, 1919, the East Galician Republic under Dr. Petrus- 
ziewicz proclaimed its union with Petlura’s Ukrainian Republic, 
and a joint campaign was now waged against the Poles in East 
Galicia and against the incoming Red armies in Ukraine. 

But the Poles were too strong for the small Ruthene forces, 
and by the summer of 1919 they had occupied the whole of East 
Galicia ; in the spring of 1920 they came to terms with Petlura, 
who abandoned his claim to Eastern Galicia in exchange for Polish 
recognition of the Ukrainian Republic and military assistance 
against the Bolsheviks. Even this was not sufficient to save him 
from ultimate defeat and expulsion in November, 1920, although 
the Poles managed to hold their own elsewhere on the eastern 
frontier. By the Treaties of Riga (October, 1920, and March, 
1921) Soviet Russia recognized Polish sovereignty over the 
Ukrainian districts of Podlesia and Volhynia, while both parties 
recognized the “‘ independence ”’ of a Ukrainian Republic which was 
actually under Bolshevik occupation, and which eventially became 
a constituent member of the U.S.S.R. in July, 1923. 

Thus circumstances combined to frustrate both the German 
Drang nach Osten—which in this case had been prompted largely 





(1) Skoropadski has since resided in Berlin. 
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by military opportunism—and the moderate Socialist brand of 
Ukrainian nationalism. It is in any case doubtful whether the 
German military command could have held out for long against 
the obstructive tactics of the peasantry, even if the Allied victory 
on the Western Front had not settled matters in the latter’s favour. 
Like Petlura and the Rada, the Germans seem to have miscalculated 
completely the relative importance attached by the masses to 
the rival attractions of bread and a Great Ukraine. 


As to the question of the future status of Eastern Galicia, 
the Poiish military operations had had the awkward effect of 
prese nting the Allied Powers and the Supreme Council—who, 
since February, 1919, had been making vain efforts to bring about 
an armistice and a settlement of the Ruthene question—with a 
fait accompli. On June 25 the Supreme Council had authorized 
a Polish military occupation of Eastern Galicia as far east as the 
river Zbrucz, and had informed the Ruthenians that : 

“The Polish Government is authorized to establish in Eastern 
Galicia a civil Government after having fixed with the Allied and 
Associated Powers an agreement whose clauses shall guarantee as far 
as possible the autonomy of this territory and the political, religious 
and personal liberties of its inhabitants. This agreement shall be 
based on the right of free disposition, which, in the last resort, the 
inhabitants of Eastern Galicia are to exercise regarding their political 
allegiance . ‘4 

Later, however, the idea of a plebiscite was rejected as 
impracticable ; a British proposal that Eastern Galicia should be 
placed under a High Commissioner was rejected; while both 
Ruthenes and Poles objected to a scheme drawn up by the “ Polish 
Committee’ of the Conference, whereby Poland would have 
accepted a twenty-five year mandate over an autonomous territory 
consisting of Eastern Galicia and the Bukovina. Finally, in 
December, 1919, the Supreme Council recognized the Polish Govern- 
ment’s right “‘ to organize a regular administration’ ; and, at the 


s instance of the French—who desired the creation of a strong 


Poland as a check to German expansion—-the question of East 
Galician autonomy was pigeon-holed. Finally, on March 15, 
1923, the Conference of Ambassadors assigned Eastern Galicia 


§ to Poland, on the understanding that “it is recognized by Poland 


that . . . the ethnographical conditions necessitate a régime of 
autonomy.” 


At the end of the War Rumania acquired a minority of some 
half-million Ukrainians and Ruthenians through her annexation of 
the former Russian province of Bessarabia and the former Austrian 
Bukovina. On the outbreak of the Russian Revolution Bessarabia 
had declared its autonomy, and had formed a National Council, 
which voted for union with Rumania, with local autonomy, on 
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March 27, 1918, and for complete union after the defeat of the 
Central Powers at the end of that year. (The Ukrainians, however, 
denied the Council’s competence to take this decision.) After a | 
Rumanian military occupation, sanctioned by the Peace Conference, 
the union was recognized by the Minority Treaty of October 28 | 
1920, which, however, has never been accepted by the U.S.S.R., nor a 
ratified by Japan. : 

The Bukovina was attributed to Rumania by the Supreme | 
Council in somewhat similar circumstances. On the collapse of 7 
Austria in October, 1918, the retiring Austrian Governor had | 
handed over the administration to the Ruthenes. But on the | 
invitation of local Rumanians troops from Old Rumania occupied | 
the territory on November II. 


The settlement of Sub-Carpathian Russia’s fate was a rather 
more complicated process. Between November, 1918 and January, | 
1919 three separate Ruthene “ National Councils’ were set up: } 
one at Presov, which demanded the dissolution of Ruthenia’s (7 
connexion with Hungary and which apparently favoured union f 


with East Galicia ; another at Uzhorod, which declared for autonomy i “| 


within Hungary, and which actually secured from the Hungarian 
Government a Statute of Autonomy on December 25; and a third 
at Chust, which voted for union with Petlura’s Ukrainian Republic. 
In the meantime, with President Wilson’s approval, the Czech 
leader, Professor Masaryk, had been negotiating with the Ruthenian 
émigré colonies in the U.S.A., with the result that on November 12 
a ‘‘ National Council of American Ruthenes,” led by M. Zatkovic 
adopted a resolution at Stanton (U.S.A.) in favour of union with J” 
Czechoslovakia on a federal basis, provided that certain predomin- F 
antly Ruthene areas in Slovakia were included in the autonomous 
Ruthene State. 


After the fall of the Hungarian Government in March, 1919, & 
Czech and Rumanian troops jointly occupied the whole of the 
country. On May 8 a new Central National Council, which was 
supposed to represent all the three earlier Councils met at Uzhorod 
and, having been informed by M. Zatkovic of the Stanton Resolution, 
unanimously voted in favour of local autonomy within a federal 
Czechoslovakia. By the Czechoslovak Minority Treaty of Septem- 
ber 10, 1919, the Peace Conference finally assigned Ruthenia to the 
Czechs, on the understanding that it would be constituted an 
autonomous unit and accorded “ the fullest degree of self-government 
compatible with the unity of the Czecho-Slovak State.” 


POLAND’s “ IRISH QUESTION.” 


It has been seen that the new Polish State not only acquired J 
large Ukrainian areas from Russia, but also inherited from Austria 
a strong Ruthenian nationalist movement whose traditional antt- 
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Polish sentiment had been exacerbated by several months’ fighting. 
It is possible that a really liberal minority policy might have 
induced the Ruthenes to accept the new order. On the other 
hand, there is a case for the Polish Government’s failure to grant 
autonomy to a region which forms over a third of the country’s 
total area, which includes provinces bordering on a Bolshevik 
Russia in the east and the natural frontier of the Carpathians in 
the south, and—finally—which contains large numbers of Poles 
and Jews, particularly in the towns. 


According to the 1930 census—which, incidentally, distin- 
guishes between Ruthenes and Ukrainians—out of a total population 
of 31,915,800 there are: Poles, 21,993,400 (68-9 per cent.) ; 
Ukrainians, 3,222,000 (10-I per cent.); Ruthenes, 1,219,600 
(3-8 per cent.) ; and Jews, 2,732,600 (8-6 per cent.). The following 
table shows the relative strengths of these nationalities in the 
predominantly Ukrainian provinces. 

Provinces, Total. Poles. Ukrainians. Ruthenes. Jews. ‘ Local.” 
In East Galicia: 

(Lwow, Stanislawow 
and Tarnopol) ... 6,208,100 47% 27% 18% 
ln former Russtan Ukraine : 


(Volhynia and 
Podlesia) ... w+ 3,217,500 16% 46% 1% 10% 22% 


But the Polish figures show a substantial Polish and Jewish 
majority in the towns; for those in the province of Lwow, for 
instance, they give 63 per cent. Poles, 23-7 per cent. Jews, and 
only 12:1 per cent. Ukrainians and Ruthenians. The figures for 
the country districts, on the other hand, show either roughly equal 
proportions of Poles to Ukrainians and Ruthenes, or else a majority 
of the two latter. 

Probably a more accurate picture can be obtained from the 
statistics of religion given below, since the former Russian 
Ukrainians are almost all Christians of the Orthodox Church, 
while the East Galician Ukrainians belong for the most part to 
the Uniat Church. Indeed, for both, adherence to the Latin rite 


) has come to be synonymous with Polish nationality, and the Uniat 


and Orthodox Churches are among the most binding forces of 


> Ukrainian nationalism. 


Provinces. Roman Catholic, Orthodox, Uniat. Jews. 


= East Galicia: 


(Lwow, Stanislawow and Tarno- 
pol) oe4 ; 


37% 0°2% 2% 10% 


(Volhynia and Podlesia) _ 14% 42% 0°4% 10% 


The moral obligation laid on Poland, both by the Supreme 
Council and by the Conference of Ambassadors, to introduce some 
‘form of Home Rule in East Galicia has already been noted. In 
addition, Poland assumed general obligations to respect the rights 
‘of all her minorities in signing with the Allied and Associated 
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Powers the Minority Treaty of June 28, 1919! ; she was still further " 
bound, in respect of the Ukrainian and other minorities in the 

former Russian provinces, by pledges given in the Russo-Polish 

Treaties of Riga (1920-21). It seems fair to say that few, if any, 

of these undertakings have been observed in practice. The law 

passed by the Sejm on September 26, 1922, providing for a form 7 
of self-government at once limited and vague in the East Galician 7 
voyvodates of Lwow, Tarnopol, and Stanislawow, and for the | 
establishment of a Ukrainian University at Lwow, has remained / 
a dead letter ever since, although it was to come into force within ” 
two years of its promulgation. The Government’s policy—at! 
any rate up till about 1935—-was admittedly one of polonization | 
and repression. The Galician Diet was dissolved ; Polish soldiers 7 
and civilians “ colonized” the frontier districts ; Poles monopolized | 
official posts, and benefitted almost exclusively from the breaking-up | 
of the large landed estates ; instruction in the Ukrainian language ) 
was restricted by educational legislation in 1924-25, introducing ) 
bilingual in place of purely Ukrainian schools; and Ukrainian | 
political and cultural associations were subjected to the vigilance 
of “the Defensive” (the Polish equivalent of the Soviet Ogpu) [ 
and the menace of the concentration camp. 


As was to be expected of an attempt to repress any movement 
extending over so wide an area, this policy has resulted in an|- 
increase rather than a diminution of the strength of Ukrainian 
nationalism, which, losing its exclusively middle class and intellectual [= 
character, has gradually “‘ infected ’’ the peasantry. In the political [7 
sphere the movement has found expression in a number of more or 
less radical parties, the largest and most moderate of which is the 
U.N.D.O. (Ukrainian National Democratic Party). This group, 
which—to the credit of the Polish Government—has been repre- 
sented in every Sejm since 1922, returned 15 members in the elections 
last autumn; while its Parliamentary leader, M. Mudrij, is a 
Deputy Speaker of the present Sejm. It is active in Polesia and 
Volhynia as well as in East Galicia. 

The group which has been responsible for most of the Ukrainian 
incendiarism and sabotage from the time of the so-called Polish 
“ Pacification of East Galicia’ in 1930, is the non-Parliamentary fF 
O.U.N. (Ukrainian Nationalist Organization)—a secret body hitherto J - 
directed from Berlin by the U.W.O. (Ukrainian Military Organiza fF 
tion), whose leader, the ex-Austrian officer Konovalec, was assas- 








(1) In the League Assembly in September, 1934, the Polish Foreign Minister 
Col. Beck, virtually denounced the Minority Treaty in the following terms : ‘‘ Pending 
the bringing into force of a general and universal system for the protection 0 
minorities my Government finds itself compelled to refuse as from to-day all co 
operation with the international organizations in the matter of the supervisio! 
of the application by Poland of the system of minority protection.”’ He subsequently 
modified this attitude as a result of firmly worded protests by Sir John Simon ané 
the representatives of other Great Powers. 
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sinated early in 1938. The revolutionary policy of the U.W.O. and 
O.U.N. has been repudiated by the U.N.D.O., as well as by the Head 
of the Uniat Church, whose importance as a unifying element in 
Ukrainian nationalism has already been noted. Another terrorist 
organization deserving mention is the Unakor (National Ukrainian 
Cossack Movement) led by a former associate of General Skoropadski, 
Colonel Woloszyn. This group, which apparently confined its 
activities to Volhynia, was dissolved by the Polish Government in 
April, 1937, and most of its leaders sentenced to long-term imprison- 


ment. 


In the educational and, above all, in the economic spheres, 
the Ukrainians have done much to help themselves, in the face of 
the Polish Administration’s petty persecution and neglect. The 
Prosvita and Ridna Schkola organizations care for education, the 
Ssilskyj Hospodar for agriculture, while the East Galician Co- 
operative Associations are said to be the most efficiently organized 
in Poland. Economic and cultural conditions in Polesia and 


| Volhynia, however, are far behind those in East Galicia, the more 


so that the Polish Government has been at pains to prevent contact 
between the ex-Austrian and the ex-Russian Ukrainian provinces. 


Although the question of Ukrainian Home Rule has become 
increasingly acute in the last few months, it is by no means a new 
one; nor can its present urgency be attributed solely to the effects 
of external propaganda. From 1922 onwards there was a steady 
flow of Ukrainian petitions to the League—only six of which had 


even been declared ‘“‘ receivable ’’ out of thirty-eight filed before 


1931. But the eyes of Europe were first focussed on the problem in 
1930, when the peasant incendiarism and sabotage in East Galicia 
led to the Polish military and police ‘“ pacification” of the area, 


/ and thence in January, 1932, to the registration of a mild protest 


by the Committee of Three which the League Council had appointed 


) to investigate the matter. 


In the years following the pacification the Polish Government 


inclined to a more conciliatory policy—a tendency which became 


more marked after the assassination of General Pieracki, Minister 


) of the Interior, in June, 1934, allegedly by a member of the U.W.O. 
» At the end of 1935 a “ gentlemen’s agreement ’’ was reached 
3 between the U.N.D.O. and the Prime Minister, M. Koscialkowski, 
) who agreed to “consider in a friendly spirit’? a memorandum 
' containing twenty demands. Chief of these were: the abolition 

of educational legislation discriminating against Ukrainian schools ; 


the establishment of a Ukrainian University at Lwow; State 


) financial aid for Ukrainian cultural and co-operative institutions ; 
) agrarian reform prohibiting Polish colonization in the Ukrainian 


areas ; the appointment of Ukrainians to posts in the Civil Service 


Hand the Army; the abolition of the term ‘“ Ruthenian” as a 
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designation of Ukrainians!; and the constitution of the three 
East Galician voyvodates into a separate administrative unit, 
as a preliminary to autonomy. 

In spite, however, of a humber of improvements, the U.N.D.O. 
began to express dissatisfaction with the results of the agreement 
as early as January, 1936, while in May, 1938, its Executive Council 
passed a resolution abandoning the policy of co-operation with 
the Government in favour of ‘“‘ more drastic measures,” and 
demanding complete territorial autonomy. Throughout the summer 
there were reports that the Poles had instituted a campaign for 
the forcible conversion of Orthodox Christians to the Latin rite, 
and that Orthodox churches were being burnt or sequestrated. 

The creation of the autonomous Carpatho-Russian State 
within Czechoslovakia in October, 1938, was celebrated with 
rejoicing by the Polish Ukrainians, while M. Mudrij addressed 
a protest to the Government against Hungary’s demand for a 
common frontier with Poland Demonstrations and counter- 
demonstrations in Lwow on October 11-13 developed into riots 
and clashes between students, in which 11 people were reported 
to have been killed and many more injured. In November the 
police forces in Eastern Galicia were increased 

It remains to be seen what action the U.N.D.O. will decide 
to take following the recent rejection, by the Speaker of the Sejm, 
of the Ukrainian Home Rule Bill submitted to the Diet on December 
9, 1938. The text of the Bill has not been published, but if reports 
of its contents are correct, it puts forward far more radical demands 
than any hitherto proposed. These are believed to have involved 
the creation of an autonomous Ukrainian State embracing the 
whole of the voyvodates of Stanislawow, Tarnopol, and Volhynia, 
three-quarters of the voyvodate of Lwow, the greater part of 
Polesia, over a quarter of the Lublin voyvodate, and parts of 
those of Bialystok and Cracow—totalling over 100,000 of Poland’s 
380,000 square kilometres. The new State would have its separate 
Diet, Cabinet, and Civil Service, and control over local military 
forces, justice, and education, and the collection of its own taxes. 
On the other hand, trade and communications, foreign affairs, 
and defence would come within the province of the Polish Govern- 
ment. The Ukrainian and Polish languages would be on an equal 
official footing. 


RUTHENIAN AUTONOMY IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA. 


The small territory of Sub-Carpathian Russia, which is at 
this moment engaging so much of the attention of Hungary, Poland, 





(1) The use of ‘‘ Ukrainian’’ and “‘ Ruthenian” is a thorny point. The 
Ukrainians say the terms are synonymous. The Poles sometimes suggest that 
there are two separate races—e.g., in their statistics—and sometimes that they 
are all Ruthenians—this because the Ukrainians say they are all Ukrainians. 
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and Germany was, at the time of its transfer from Hungary to 
Czechoslovakia in 1919, one of the poorest and most backward 
regions of the continent. While from the strategic point of view 
it was highly valuable to Czechoslovakia as a land corridor to 
her Rumanian ally, and eventually also to the U.S.S.R., economically 
and financially it was a liability rather than an asset. Three- 
quarters of its 12,639 square miles consisted of the barren inner 
slopes of the Carpathians, with a narrow southern strip of plain 
forming the remaining quarter. Although the Ruthenians were 
in the majority in the mountain districts, they were dependent 
on the predominantly Magyar population of the richer plains 
for seasonal employment and for local markets, and on Hungary 
for their timber market. The aristocracy was exclusively Magyar ; 
the small middle class consisted mainly of Magyars, Jews, and 
Magyarized Ruthenes ; while the Ruthenian peasantry was almost 
inconceivably poor and illiterate.! 


Indeed, the unexpected degree of Magyarization and the 
general backwardness of the majority of the population have 
frequently been cited by the Czech Government in explanation 
of its prolonged failure to introduce the autonomy provided for 
by the Minority Treaty of 1919 and, in a modified form, by the 
Czechoslovak Constitution of 1920. The former had stipulated 
for an autonomous Diet exercising legislative power in cultural 
and local administrative matters ; a Governor appointed by the 
President of the Republic and responsible to the Ruthene Diet ; 
the selection of officials as far as possible from the inhabitants 
of the territory ; and an equitable representation in the Czecho- 
slovak Legislative Assembly. But it was not until the autumn 
of 1938 (after a series of administrative experiments, “‘ provisional,”’ 
country, and provincial—most of which included a Ruthenian 
Governor as figure-head, and some form or other of advisory 
council in which Government nominees and officials predominated 
—but all of which were in actual fact conducted by local Czech 
officials acting on instructions from Prague), that Ruthenia finally 
received autonomy from a Government harassed by the simultaneous 
claims of Germany, Poland, and Hungary, and the demands of 
Ruthene and Slovak autonomists. 


The Ruthenes had other grievances, such as the exclusion 
from Ruthenia of those parts of eastern Slovakia which their 
leaders had claimed as being predominantly Ruthene ; the Czech 
monopoly of higher posts; the multiplication of Czech schools, 
and the introduction of Czech as an official language on an equal 
footing with Ruthene. In the economic sphere, too, they suffered 
from the Czech policy of de-industrialization, and from the loss 





(1) The 1930 Census figures were as follows: Ruthenians, 447,000; Magyars, 
109,000; Jews, 91,000; Czechs, 33,000; Germans, 13,000; others, 14,000; 
total, 725,000, 
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of the Hungarian timber market—particularly after the severance 
of Czecho-Hungarian trade relations in 1930. On the other hand, 
they benefited from a generous expenditure of State funds on 
public works, social services, education, and the improvement of 
communications, as well as from the extremely efficient Czech 
administration—which, incidentally, was far more liberal than 
that prevailing in any of the neighbouring States. 

Striking proof of this liberality was furnished by the un- 
restricted activities of two rival autonomist movements, each 
with its affiliated parties and its cultural organization.! The 
Great Russian group, which dated from the influx of White Russian 
Orthodox priests and other emigrés, aimed at the adoption of 
Russian as the literary and educational language, the conversion 
of the predominantly Uniat Ruthenes to the Orthodox faith,” and 
—in the political sphere—autonomy and the eventual union of 
Ruthenia with a non-Bolshevik Russia. The Ukrainian group, 
originally recruited chiefly from the Ukrainophil Ruthene emigrés 
who arrived somewhat later from East Galicia, strove for the 
predominance of the Little Russian variation of the Ukrainian 
dialect—as distinct from the Ruthenian—as the first step towards 
the union of East Galicia and Ruthenia in an independent Great 
Ukraine. Both movements drew their strength almost entirely 
from the intelligentsia and middle class, most of the peasants 
probably thinking of themselves simply as Ruthenes, if indeed 
they thought about the matter at all. 


Ruthenian history in the eventful year of 1938 falls into two 
clearly marked phases. During the first, up till October 26, the 
Russian and the Ukrainian groups co-operated in a_ successful 
campaign to extract the maximum advantage from the Czech 
Government’s weakness in face of the Sudeten-German crisis. As a 
result, on October 8, at a meeting of Ruthene deputies and of repre- 
sentatives of the recently constituted Russian and Ukrainian Central 
Councils, a resolution was passed in favour of autonomy within the 
Czechoslovak Federal State, and the newly-appointed Ruthenian 
Minister, Dr. Parkanyi, announced the Czech Government’s decision 
to accord Ruthenia autonomous rights identical with those granted 
to Slovakia.» A week later a Ruthenian Cabinet composed of three 





(1) The Great Russian cultural organization was called the Duchnovica ; that 
of the Ukrainian group, the Prosvita. 

(2) According to the Hungarian census of 1910, 386,812 Ruthenes belonged 
to the Uniat Church, and only 577 to the Orthodox; largely as a result of the 
proselytizing activities of the White Russian emigrés, the corresponding figures 
for 1930 were 359,166 and 112,038. 

(3) The Ruthenian Autonomy Bill was subsequently adopted by the Czecho- 
slovak Chamber on November 19, 1938 (by 146 votes to 23) and by the Senat: 
on November 21. It provided for the same degree of autonomy as that granted 
to Slovakia, for the adoption of Ukrainian as the official language, and for the 
holding of elections to the Ukrainian Diet within 18 months of publication of the 
Law. The interim Government was to consist of a Cabinet of three members. 
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members of the Russian group—MM. Brody (Prime Minister), 
Bacinsky, and Fencik—and two of the Ukrainian Group—MM. 
Revay and Volosin—met for the first time. 

In the meantime the joint efforts of Poland and Hungary to 
secure a common frontier through the latter’s annexation of the 
whole of Ruthenia had already begun. Negotiations with Slovak 
and Ruthene representatives at Komarom were proceeding con- 
currently with the activities of Polish propagandists and Hungarian 
irregulars in Ruthenia itself. No sooner had the common goal of 
Ruthenian autonomy been achieved than the Russian and Ukrainian 
groups fell apart, and events entered on a second phase in which the 
Russian party, some of whose leaders had apparently been intriguing 
with Hungary and Poland, were ousted by the Ukrainians, who were 
supported by Germany and by the Prague Government. Thus, on 
October 26, a split occurred in the Ruthenian Cabinet over the 
question of a plebiscite in Ruthenia—which was favoured by MM. 
Brody and Fencik (and of course by Hungary) and opposed by 
MM. Bacinsky and Revay—led to the resignation of the two latter, 
the dismissal and arrest of M. Brody by the Czech Government on 
the charge of being in Hungary’s pay, and the appointment of the 
Ukrainian leader, M. Volosin, as Prime Minister in his stead. 

The elimination of the Russian party now proceeded by rapid 
stages. The dissolution of all political parties on October 28 was 
followed by that of the Great Russian National Council and the 
Great Russian Blackshirt Party, led by M. Fencik, who subse- 
quently resigned from the Cabinet. On November 2 the German- 
Italian Award shattered for the time being Hungary’s hope of a 
common frontier with Poland, although it sanctioned her annexation 
of most of the Ruthenian plain-land. Subsequent measures such 
as the authorization of a German National Council and the adoption 
of ‘‘ Carpatho-Ukraine ”’ as the official title of the Ruthenian State, 
and reports of the organization by German instructors of the S.I.C., 
a Ukrainian para-military organization for the defence of Ruthenia, 
all point to a close collaboration between the Ruthenian Government 
and the Reich. Particularly striking, in this connection, are certain 
recent pronouncements by the Ruthenian Prime Minister, M. 
Volosin : 

“The world already recognizes the Ukrainian nation and its 
efforts to build up a Ukrainian State. . . . Representatives of Germany 
and other States promise moral and material support.’’ (November 15, 
1938. 

7 2) . . I believe with good reason that a Great Ukraine will 
be created in the near future and that all Ukrainians throughout 
the world will be able to return to their liberated fatherland, to their 
brothers, who are now so cruelly oppressed by the Poles and Russians.” 
(January 9, 1939.) 

The recent recrudescence of fighting on the Ruthene-Hungarian 
frontier, however, indicates that the last word on Ruthenian 
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autonomy has not yet been said; while it remains to be seen 
whether the position of the peasants in the mountain districts— 
which are almost all that has been left to the truncated Carpatho- 
Ukraine—will prove tolerable now that they have been separated 
from their natural economic complement in the plains. 


THE UKRAINIAN SOVIET SOCIALIST REPUBLIC. 


A Great Ukraine consisting only of the Polish and Czech 
Ukrainian areas—which are economically backward, and lacking, 
apart from the Galician oilfields, in natural resources—would have 
small chance of retaining any real economic or political indepen- 
dence vis-a-vis Poland or Germany. Nor would it have much 
intrinsic value to Germany as a puppet State, except as a jumping- 
off ground for an attack on the U.S.S.R. Thus the key to the 
Ukrainian problem lies in the Soviet Ukraine, which is at present 
an unknown quantity in the situation. 

A word here as to the value of the Ukrainian S.S.R. for Russia 
asa whole. The third largest of the constituent Republics, with an 
area of 451,767 square kilometres (i.e. almost as large as Germany), 
it has a population of some 31 million, including large Russian, 
Jewish, and other minorities which are concentrated for the most 
part in the towns. Formerly known as “ the granary of Europe ”’ 
it includes the greater part of Russia’s so-called “ Black Belt,” 
vast virgin forests and rich resources of coal, iron, and manganese. 
According to a recent German estimate,' the Ukrainian 5.S.R. 
contributes 70 per cent. of the U.S.S.R.’s total production of sugar, 
60 per cent. of its pig iron, 54 per cent. of its coal, 25 per cent. of its 
wheat, and ro per cent. of its machinery. Recent developments are 
the establishment of a new cotton-growing area, and the construction 
of the Lenin Hydro-electric Power Station—said to be the largest 
in Europe—on the Dnieper.?. But apart from the question of the 
Soviet Union’s dependence on Ukrainian food supplies and raw 
materials, the detachment of the Ukrainian Republic might have 
far-reaching strategic and political implications. In the first place, 
the frontier of some 2,000 miles between Ukraine and the rest of 
Russia is neither natural nor strategically defensible ; in the second 
place, it is improbable that the process of separatism would stop 
short at Ukraine, and indeed it might well result in Russia’s eventu- 
ally becoming a purely Asiatic Power. In this connexion it is 


(1) Dr. Ischboldin, in Weltwirtschaftliches Archiv, September, 1938. 

(2) The following official Soviet figures give some idea of the industrial and 
agricultural resources of the Ukrainian $.S.R.: Production in 1936 (in million 
tons): pig iron, 8-8; steel, 7-9; rolled metal, 5-8; coal, 68; electric power 
(in million kw. hours), 8-600, In 1938 there were 2-8 million hectares under sugar 
beet (about 68 per cent. of the total sugar beet area of the U.S.S.R.) while 14:5 
millions under corn were harvested last autumn. Together with the North Caucasus 
and the Crimea, the Ukrainian steppes account for over 60 per cent, of the U.S.S.R.’s 
winter wheat-growing area. 
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perhaps worth pointing out that the oil regions of Georgia and the 
Crimea lie only just beyond Ukraine’s south-eastern border. 


Any estimate of the strength of separatist feeling within the 
Ukrainian Republic itself is bound to be little more than guess- 
work, deduced mainly from the Ukrainian policy of the Soviet 
Government and the Communist Party in recent years. 

The post-war history of Russian Ukraine falls into three phases. 
During the first, up till 1923, the Bolshevik military occupation 
was accompanied by a policy of intensive russification and exploita- 
tion of the peasantry (which forms over 80 per cent. of the total 
population, and is almost exclusively Ukrainian); this led to 
insurrections, deliberate reduction of agricultural output, and, 
finally, to the famines of 1921-22. During the second phase (1923- 
29) this policy was abandoned as a failure ; and, although the local 
autonomy provided for by the 1923 Constitution of the U.S.S.R. 
(voted by the roth Congress of Soviets on November 27, 1922) 
existed on paper rather than in practice, and was subsequently 
curtailed by decrees of May, 1925 and May, 1929, “ Ukrainization ”’ * 
and co-operation with the Kulak, or richer peasant, was now the 
order of the day—partly for economic reasons and partly as a means 
of attracting Ukrainophil elements in Poland and Czechoslovakia. 

The third phase opened at the end of 1929 with the formulation 
of M. Stalin’s ‘“‘ General Line of the Party,’ the initiation of the 
Five-Year Plan, and the campaign for the collectivisation of peasant 
agriculture. It was marked by the increasing centralization of 
administrative functions, as well as of the chief industrial and 
trust organisations, in Moscow ; the liquidation of the Ukrainian 
Autocephalous Church; attacks on the Ukrainian intelligentsia 
(e.g., the Kharkow trials of 1930, in which forty-five intellectuals 
were accused of membership of the League for the Liberation of 
the Ukraine and of being in the pay of Poland) ; and the breaking 
of peasant resistance to collectivisation—which culminated in the 
famine of 1933—through mass arrests and transportations. M. 
Postychev’s appointment in 1933 to represent the Communist 
Party’s Central Executive Committee in the Ukraine was followed 
by further arrests of intellectuals, the exposure of what was alleged 
to be a separatist plot fomented by German agents, a party purge, 








(1) The following figures for employment on the State Administration at 
Kharkow illustrate the extent to which “‘ Ukrainization ’’ had been carried by 1927 : 


Percentage of Percentage of 

Population. Official Posts. 
Russians ... es — 13 33°4 
Ukrainians ova oss 74 30°5 
Jews 30°3 


In the same year ‘there | were 13 “Ukrainians out of 20 members in the Sovnarkom 
(the Communist Party’s highest administrative organ in the Republic), while 
Ukrainian membership of the All-Ukrainian Central Executive Committee of the 
Party had reached 66 per cent. 
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and the suicide of the Ukrainian Minister of Education, M. Skrypnik, 
‘‘in order to escape the consequences of anti-Soviet activity.” 

Further executions and purges, both of the Party and of 
the Army, took place in 1937 ; in March of that year M. Postychev 
himself was transferred to a minor post outside the Republic, 
while in September the Prime Minister, M. Lyubchenko—a Russian 
with an apparently blameless party record—committed suicide 
from motives similar to those of M. Skrypnik. Purges continued 
in the spring of 1938, and in June a number of high party officials 
were denounced and dismissed from their posts. The latest reports 
state that the leadership of the Ukrainian Komsomol was subjected 
to a purge last December. Whether these activities indicate the 
existence of a strong Ukrainian nationalist movement or are merely 
a part of the internal party struggle which appears to be going 
on all over the U.S.S.R., it is not yet possible to say. But it must 
be borne in mind that the number of Ukrainians in the Communist 
Party is probably very small. Another factor which has to be 
taken into consideration is the great improvement reported in the 
standard of living in Ukraine during the last few years—a factor 
which is bound to play an important part in determining the 
politics of the peasant. 


GERMANY’S POLICY IN EASTERN EUROPE. 
To turn, finally, to Germany’s East European policy is to 


abandon the realm of verifiable fact for that of rumour and specula- 
tion. Any attempt to predict its direction in the immediate future 
would not only be out of place here, but of doubtful value at this 
stage. It may, however, be of interest to recall some of the refer- 
ences which have been made to Ukraine in the writings and speeches 
of Nazi leaders : 

The following few extracts must suffice :—— 

‘ The attention of Germany, in all that concerns Eastern questions, 
should be turned . . . towards the strong separatist movement in 
the Ukraine and the Caucasus . . . : 

“If we have now understood that the removal of the Polish 
State is Germany’s foremost demand, an alliance between Kiev and 
Berlin and the creation of a common frontier becomes a national 

. necessity for Germany’s future policy.” 

(Dr. Alfred Rosenberg, Der Zukunftsweg einer 
deutschen Aussenpolitik, (1927), pp. 93 and 97.) 

“We stop the eternal march of the Germans towards the south 
and the south-west of Europe, and we turn our eyes towards the east. 

‘“ But to-day when we talk of more territory in Europe we can, 
in the first place, think only of Russia and the border States dependent 
aang 

(Herr Hitler, Mein Kamp/, unexpurgated edition.) 





(1) The census figures of 1926 showed 134,034 Ukrainian party members. 
Dr. Ischboldin (/oc, cit.) claims that the Ukrainian membership of the Party fell 
from 600,000 in 1933, to 300,000 in 1936, and that of the Komsomols from 720,000 
to 270,000, 
20 
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“I freely acknowledge that, even in the period before the war, 

I should have held it to have been better if Germany, renouncing 

her absurd colonial policy, her commercial fleet and navy, had set 

herself against Russia in alliance with England, and so gone over 

from a weak world-policy to a determined European policy of acquiring 

continental territory.” 

(Herr Hitler, Mein Kampf, 1930 edition, p. 753.) 

“Tf the Urals with their incalculable wealth of raw materials, 

the rich forests of Siberia, and the unending cornfields of the Ukraine 

lay within Germany, under the National Socialist leadership the 
country would swim in plenty.” 

(Herr Hitler, at the Nurnberg Parteifest, 1936.) 

It remains to note some of the recent developments in the field 
of German propaganda. In view of the efficiency of the Soviet and 
Polish secret police, it is improbable that there is any large scale 
propaganda inside the Russian or Polish Ukraine. The alleged 
connection between the late Colonel Konovalec and the German 
authorities has already been mentioned ; it is not clear how far the 
U.N.D.O. looks to Germany for support, but judging from recent 
speeches, some, at least, of their leaders, are under no illusions 
as to the probable consequences of German intervention on their 
behalf. In Soviet Ukraine, it is alleged, German agents are sub- 
sidizing certain local bodies of ‘“‘ Samostinniki,’”’ who aim at a 
Ukraine independent of the U.S.S.R. 

In Carpatho-Ukraine, on the other hand, according to reports 
emanating chiefly from Poland, open propaganda for a Great 
Ukraine is in full swing; a German military attaché has been 
appointed to the capital, where Ukrainian Nationalist Fretkorps are 
being trained by German instructors ; anti-Polish programmes are 
broadcast from Vienna and from Teschen. It is also stated that 
Ukrainian legions are being formed in Danzig and on German 
territory, and that all “ Stateless ’’ Ukrainians have been invited to 
register at a Confidential Ukrainian Bureau established in Berlin, 
which co-operates with the new Ukrainian Department set up by 
Dr. Rosenberg. An Ukrainian Scientific and Cultural Bureau has 
existed in Berlin for many years, while there is also reported to be a 
State-subsidized seminary for the Orthodox Ukrainian Church in 
Germany. E.P. 





MR. ROOSEVELT’S MESSAGE TO CONGRESS 


ON January 4 Mr. Roosevelt read to the entire Congress assembled in the 
House of Representatives the first part of a Message to the American 
Congress and people, in which he dealt with the external dangers to the 
country, and then reviewed shortly what had been accomplished in the 
United States since he first took office. 





(1) The second part of his Message, dealing with national defence, was given 
to Congress on January 12. 
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He began by saying that there was need for further warning of the 
storm signals from across the seas, as, while a war which threatened to 
envelop the whole world had been averted, it had “‘ become increasingly 
clear that world peace is not assured,’ and he went on, “ All about us 
rage undeclared wars, military and economic. All about us are threats 
of new aggression, military and economic.”’ 

These storms directly challenged the three institutions indispensable 
to Americans, now and always. “ The first,’’ he declared, “ is religion. 
Religion is the source of the other two—democracy and international 
good faith. Religion, by teaching man his relation to God, gives the 
individual a sense of his own dignity, and teaches him to respect himself 
by respecting his neighbours. 

“Democracy, the practice of self-government, is a covenant among 
free men to respect the rights and liberties of their fellows. International 
good faith, the sister of democracy, springs from the will of civilized 
nations of men to respect the rights and liberties of other nations and 
men. 
Where freedom and religion had been attacked, the attackers had 
come from sources opposed to democracy. Where democracy had been 
overthrown freedom of worship had disappeared, and where religion and 
democracy had vanished good faith and reason in international affairs 
had given way to strident ambitions and brute force. He continued : 

“An order which relegates religion, democracy, and good faith 
amongst nations to the background can find no place within it for the 
ideals of the Prince of Peace. The United States rejects such an order, 
and retains its ancient faith. There comes a time in the affairs of men 
when they must prepare to defend not only their homes but the tenets 
of faith and humanity whereon their Churches, their Government, and 
their very civilizations are founded. The defence of religion, of demo- 
cracy, and of good faith amongst nations is all the same fight. We must 
now make up our minds to save all.” 

He went on to point out that the United States could not escape, 
if the new philosophies of force were “‘ to encompass the other continents 
and invade”’ their own, but, fortunately, in the western hemisphere 
they had, under the common ideal of democratic Government, a rich 
diversity of resources and of peoples functioning together in mutual! 
respect for peace. That hemisphere, that peace, and that ideal they 
proposed to do their share in protecting against storms from any quarter, 
but this by no means implied that the American Republics dissociated 
themselves from the nations of other continents. ‘‘ We, as one of the 
Republics,” he said, “‘ reiterate our readiness to help the cause of world 
peace. We stand by our historic offer to take council with all other 
nations of the world, to the end that aggression among them may be 
terminated, the race in armaments cease, and commerce be renewed.”’ 


” 


its will to peace as long as “‘ any other single powerful nation refuses to 
settle its grievances at the council table,” for if any Government “ bristling 
with implements of war ”’ insisted on policies of force, weapons of defence 


gave the only safety. 
They had learnt from the past what not to do, and had learnt that 


But the world had grown so small that no ration could be safe in | 


guaranteed by arms; “ we have learned that long before any military 


attacks were different from 20 years ago, and that survival could not be 
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act of aggression begins there will be preliminaries of propaganda, the 
loosening of ties of goodwill, the stirring up of prejudice, and the incite- 
ment of disunion.”’ 

The God-fearing democracies could not for ever let pass without 


“ec 


effective protest acts of aggression against sister nations, “‘ acts which 
automatically undermine all of us.” They must proceed along peaceful 
lines, ‘‘ but the mere fact that we rightly decline to intervene with arms 
does not mean that we must act as if there were no aggression at all. 
Words may be futile, but war is not the only means of commanding a 
decent respect for the opinions of mankind. There are many methods 
short of war . . . of bringing home to aggressor Governments the aggre- 
gate sentiments of our own people. At the very least, we can and should 
avoid any action or lack of action which will encourage, assist, or build 
up an aggressor.” 

Mr. Roosevelt then intimated that the Neutrality Laws might need 
alteration, since they might operate unfairly, or even give aid to an 
aggressor and deny it to the victim. 

Finally, they had learned one other thing—that the probability of 
attack was “‘ mightily decreased’ by the assurance of an ever ready 
defence. 

Under modern conditions—and since 1931 events had moved with 
lightning speed—what they meant by adequate defence must be divided 
into three elements. First, armed forces and defences strong enough to 
ward off sudden attacks, and key facilities essential to ensure sustained 
resistance ; secondly, the organization and location of these facilities so 
that they could be both utilized at once and rapidly expanded ; and 
thirdly, the underlying strength of citizenship, the self-confidence, 
imagination, and devotion that gave a State power to see things through 
—this they must be able to invoke. In meeting the troubles of the world 
they must meet them as one people. 

Their nation’s programme of social and economic reform was a part 
of defence—a part as basic as armaments themselves, and he went on to 
ask his audience to consider what in six years they had accomplished 
in terms of realistic national preparedness. After a recital of the various 
measures taken to improve the standard of life of the workers of the 
country and to smooth out labour difficulties he said, ““ Above all, we have 
made the American people conscious of their inter-relationship and their 
inter-dependence.”” Differences of occupation, geography, race, and 
religion no longer obscured the nation’s fundamental unity in thought 
and in action. 

Much, however, remained to be done. ‘‘ We have now passed,’”’ he 
said, “‘ the period of internal conflict in the launching of our programme 
of social reform. Our full energies may now be released to the invigora- 
tion of the processes of recovery in order to preserve our reforms, and to 
giving every man and woman who wants to work a real job at a living 
wage.” 

But time was of far more importance. The deadline of danger 
from within and without was not within their control: ‘‘ the hour-glass 
may be in the hands of other nations.” Their own hour-glass told 
them they were off on a race to make democracy work, so that they 
might be efficient in peace, and therefore secure in self-defence ; and he 
then outlined the main task before them—first, to bring capital and 
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man-power together, which the dictatorships did by main force. Could 
the democracies compete with them by boldly seeking methods of putting 
idle men and idle capital together, and at the same time “ remain within 
our American way of life ’’ ? 

They suffered from a great unemployment of capital, and they must 
put capital, private as well as public, to work, with the aim of getting 
a total turnover of business to produce a national income of 80,000 
million dollars a year; and he outlined the factors for obtaining that 
amount of national income and maintaining it. 

He was convinced that if Government activities were fully main- 
tained there was definitely good prospect of their becoming an 80,000 
million dollar country in a very short time. After referring to some of 
the methods to be followed he went on : 

‘“‘T hear some people say, ‘ This is all so complicated. There are 
certain advantages in a dictatorship. It gets rid of labour troubles. 
It gets rid of unemployment, of wasted motion, and of having to do 
your own thinking.’ My answer is: ‘ Yes, but it also gets rid of some 
other things which we Americans intend very definitely to keep, and we 
still intend to do our own thinking.’ . . 

“ Dictatorship involves costs which the American people will never 
pay—the cost of our spiritual values, the cost of the blessed right of 
being able to say what we please, the cost of freedom of religion, the 
cost of seeing our capital confiscated, the cost of being cast into concen- 
tration camps and of being afraid to walk down the street with the 
wrong neighbour, the cost of having our children brought up not as free 
human beings but as pawns moulded and enslaved by a machine. 

“Events across the seas have made it increasingly clear to the 
American peoples that the dangers within are less to be feared than 
the dangers without. If therefore a solution of this problem of idle 
men and capital is the price of preserving our liberty no formless selfish 
fears can stand in the way. . . . 

“‘ This generation will nobly save or meanly lose. The way is plain, 
peaceful, generous ; just a way which, if followed, the world will forever 
applaud and God must bless.” 





FORTHCOMING EVENTS 


1939 
January 16 ... *ro4th Session of the League Council , Geneva 
January 21 ..- 14th Conference on the Cause and Cure of 

War ... os sah ate .... Washington 
January 30 ... *Supervisory Commission - Geneva 
February 2 ... *86th Session of the Governing Body (I. L 0. ) Geneva 
February 21 .... *Committee of Experts on Codification of 

Road Law ... . ... Geneva 
March 27 ... “Committee of Experts on Slavery ... Geneva 
April 14... ... *Permanent Central Opium Board . -. Geneva 
May 4 ... ... “Health Committee .. Geneva 
May 15... ... “Advisory Committee on ‘Traffic i in Opium, etc. Geneva 
June r ... ... “Permanent Mandates Commission ... Geneva 
June 26... .-- | International Chamber ot Commerce Congress Copenhagen 
August 27 --» Inter-Parliamentary Union Conference ... Oslo 


* League of Nations or International Labour Office. 
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uld CHRONOLOGY 
hic Algeria 
Jan. 6, 1939.—M. Daladier arrived in Algiers, and received native 
ust chieftains, who vowed to him their loyalty to France. 
ing Addressing a conference attended by the Governor-General, the 
00 Resident-General of Morocco, and the Chiefs of the three Services in 
nat North Africa the Premier said France knew how to forget her domestic 
discords when not merely her safety, but also the human ideal which 
in- she pursued was at stake. 
00 He went on, “‘ Twenty years ago we assured the safety of France. 
of Yet, when France is engaged in conflict, it is not only her soil, her history, 
her past, and her future which are in jeopardy, but also the freedom of 
re ff all the other peoples in the world . 
es After mentioning France’s constant belief that the problems of the 
do modern world could not be solved by war, he declared, “ But if this 
ne belief be interpreted as a sign of weakness, as a sort of resignation or 
ve abdication, then I cry ‘ Stop!’ ”’ 


In conclusion, M. Daladier said that, “in the days, in the hours, 
which are coming, I shall maintain a firm attitude not only towards 
of ' ambitious demands, but also to the more or less cunning devices to which, 
he it seems, some would like to have recourse. When .. . I have said that 
I shall maintain the integrity of the French Empire, I have meant not 


n- 

1e only that I shall not cede an acre of this Empire’s territory, but also that 
De [ shall not allow myself to be restricted by the juridical precepts which 

some would like to invoke . . .” 

1€ 

in Bulgaria 

le Dec. 26.—The Minister of Finance, in a statement on the situation 
h in the Sobranye, said the Budget of 1938 showed a deficit of 233 million 


levas (£580,000). The 1939 Budget exceeded 7,732 million, an increase 
1, of over 400 million. 
of Jan. 9, 1939.—A German economic mission arrived in Sofia. 


Chile 

Dec. 27.—A reorganization of the Civil Service was begun, and dis- 
missals of numerous Government officials and senior officers of the Army 
fF were reported. It was stated that 75 per cent. of the Diplomatic Corps 
' were to be replaced. 


China 


INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


Dec. 30.—A statement was issued by the followers of Mr. Wang 
Ching-wei, addressed to General Chiang Kai-shek and the members of 
the Kuomintang. It recapitulated the 3 main points of Japan’s peace 
terms (friendly co-operation, anti-Comintern collaboration, and economic 
co-operation) and recommended their acceptance as a basis for discussion, 
provided the Japanese forces were withdrawn. 

Dec. 31.—Reports were current in Chungking that Wang Ching-wei 
had left there after the discovery of a plot to estrange the Yunnan Pro- 
vincial Governor from Chiang Kai-shek with the object of giving his 
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rivals the control of munitions, which had to enter China via that province. 
Jan. 1, 1939.—Chiang Kai-shek called a special meeting of the com- 
mittee of the Kuomintang Central Executive Committee, which decided 
to expel Wang Ching-wei from the Party and deprived him of all his posts. 
It issued a statement denouncing his “‘ so-called peace movement,”’ 
and reaffirming the policy of carrying the war of resistance to an end. 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


Dec. 27.—Chiang Kai-shek issued a statement rejecting the peace 
terms offered by Japan, and reiterating his determination to “ carry on 
the war of resistance to the end.”’ 

Wang Ching-wei, the Chairman of the Central Political Council, 
was reported to have gone to Hong-kong. 

Jan. 4.—The official opinion in Chungking of the Japanese Cabinet 
crisis was that it amounted to a confession of failure in China. 

The Finance Ministry of the Peking Provisional Government 
announced that National Government currency still circulating in North 
China on February 20 would be subject to a further discount of 30 per 
cent. (This would make the discount 40 per cent. compared with the 
Japanese-sponsored Federal Reserve Bank’s currency.) 

Jan. 5.—The National Government issued a statement, through the 
Embassies in London and elsewhere, denying a report (circulated by the 
Japanese Army) that the Ambassadors in London, Paris, and Washington 
had telegraphed to Chiang Kai-shek urging him to accept Wang Ching- 
wei’s proposals for a settlement with Japan. 

Jan. 8.—Pirate junks fired on a German and an Italian steamer 
off Woosung, and killed a Chinese passenger. 


Sino-Japanese War 
PROGRESS OF HOSTILITIES. 
Shanghai and the Yangtze Valley. 

Dec. 26.—Over 50 Japanese aeroplanes raided Chungking and did 
much damage. The Chinese reported that they were driven off by 
fighter machines and dropped their bombs on villages outside the city. 

Jan. 7.—Chinese forces attacked Hangchow, but were repulsed by 
the Japanese. 

South China. 

Jan. 2, 1939.—The Japanese reoccupied Weichow Island, in the 
Gulf of Tongking. 

Jan. 3.—Fighting was reported at Samshui, and air raids were 
made on Waichow, Shiuchow, and other towns. 

Jan. 9.—The Chinese reoccupied Tsengchin, 50 miles east of Canton, 
and were reported to be attacking Sheklung, a few miles to the south. 
FOREIGN INTERESTS. 

_ Dec, 28.—It was learnt that the U.S. Chamber of Commerce at 
Tientsin had telegraphed to Washington giving 10 examples of Japanese 
disregard of American rights in China, including monopolies, export 
embargoes, exchange control, and restrictive actions in the foreign 


settlements. 
The Chamber urged that similar measures should be taken against 


Japanese trade. 
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Dec. 29.—A Japanese ‘spokesman in Shanghai stated that the 
Shanghai University, an American missionary institution, would not 
be restored to its owners while hostilities continued. He said the locality 
in which it was situated had been designated a military zone into which 
foreigners could not be permitted to enter, and it might be impossible 
to return it even after the war was over. 


Czecho-Slovakia 


Dec. 27.—The Government received another protest from the 
Polish Government against alleged anti-Polish activities at Moravska 
Ostrava and other places near the border. 

Demonstrations by Slovaks at Nagysurany. (See Hungary.) 

Dec. 28.—It was announced that the French group, Schneider- 
Creusot, which had held the controlling interest in the Skoda Arms 
Factory, had turned over its interests to a Czecho-Slovak group representing 
the Government, against a payment of 300 million Czech crowns. 

It was denied emphatically that the Factory was being taken over, 
or managed, by Germans. 

The Chief of Police at Moravska was understood to have expressed 
regret to the Polish Consul for the anti-Polish demonstrations. 

Dec. 29.—Herr Kundt’s article in the National Zeitung re demands 
of German minority. (See Germany. External Affairs.) 

Dec. 31.—The Prager Presse ceased publication. It was the 6th 
paper printed in German to disappear since October. 

The Government handed over to the Hungarian authorities 370 
Hungarian irregulars arrested on Slovak territory during the guerilla 
fighting in September, before the Munich agreement. 

Jan. 2, 1939.—Announcement of re-introduction of visas by the 
Government and the British Government. (See Great Britain. External 
Affairs.) 

The Ruthenian Government issued a decree allowing the official use 
of the name of Carpatho-Ukraine to the province. 

Jan. 6.—Fighting took place near Munkacs owing, according to the 
official report, to a violation of the frontier by Hungarian irregulars, 
supported by Regular units of the Hungarian Army. The firing had 
begun from the Hungarian side, and the attack was so violent that 
Regular Czecho-Slovak troops, including artillery and tanks, had to be 
called in to repel it. 

Hungarian version of the fighting. (See Hungary.) 

The Premier of Carpatho-Ukraine broadcast a statement declaring 
that the Hungarians were the aggressors, and that they had been pro- 
voking incidents for a long time. Only the discipline of the Army had 
prevented clashes from taking place earlier. 

Herr Kundt was reported to have protested, at a recent meeting 
of the district leaders of the Deutsches Arbeitsamt, against Czecho-Slovakia 
being called the “‘ State of the Czechs, Slovaks, and Ruthenians,’’ declar- 
ing that the Germans would never accept being treated as a minority, 
but demanded the full rights of a nation within the Republic. 

A statement was issued explaining that the German minority con- 
sidered itself an important political factor, and entitled to demand its 
own cultural and economic life. Czecho-Slovakia was now encircled by 
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Germany, so she must make her relations with the Reich and the German 
people conform with this geographical fact. 

Jan. 7.—Meeting of mixed commission near Munkacs. (See Hun- 
ary. 

— The Ruthenian Premier stated that the Hungarians had presented 
an “ultimatum,” demanding the withdrawal of the Czech troops by 
8 a.m. the next day. Father Volosin had replied that no officer was 
entitled to present ultimatums. 

Jan. 8.—The Ruthenian Premier told a foreign press representa- 
tive that he hoped all Ukrainians throughout the world would abandon 
all internal conflicts and concentrate on establishing a “Great 
Ukrainian State.” He believed that this would be created in the 
near future, and that all Ukrainians abroad would be able to return 
to their brothers, ‘‘ who are now so cruelly oppressed by the Poles and 
Russians.”’ 


Danzig Free City 


Jan. 2, 1939.—Anti-Jewish laws came into force, similar to those 
in Germany, and all Jews were ordered to close their shops. 


Denmark 


Jan. 1, 1939.—The Foreign Minister, in a broadcast, referred to 
rumours of foreign pressure on the country, and said it was untrue that 
Germany had claimed part of South Jutland, or that agreement between 
the two countries about a new frontier had been reached. No possibility 
existed of a frontier quarrel between Germany and Denmark. 

Allegations had been made that Germany was bringing pressure 
on Danish firms to dismiss their Jewish employees, but there was no 
truth in them. 

Jan. 3.—Six Danish Nazis were arrested, including a member 
of the State police who was accused of informing the Nazis of police 
plans to arrest them. It had been discovered that secret police docu- 
ments were in the possession of the leader of the Sleswig Nazis. 

Jan. 8.—The Prime Minister opened the Congress of the Danish 
Social Democratic Party, which was attended by the Premier and the 
Foreign Minister of Sweden and the Foreign.Minister of Norway. Herr 
Stauning said that Denmark naturally wanted to be absolutely neutral 
in any war, but under existing conditions it would be necessary to recon- 
sider the country’s neutrality and defence. The modernization of the 
Army and the defences would be considered in the light of their economic 
resources. 


Egypt 

Jan. 2, 1939.—A Nationalist Deputy, the President of the Young 
Men’s Moslem Association, issued a manifesto warning the country 
against the danger from the Italian policy of making Libya an integral 
part of the Italian Empire, and filling it with colonists—placed on land 
filched from its Arab owners—who were really contingents of the Italian 
forces. 

He declared that the Italian Government had already confiscated 
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some 150,000 acres of the best land belonging to the Arabs, who had been 
forced to move to areas of barren land. 

Jan. 3.—The Prime Minister received five Palestine Arab leaders 
who had arrived in Cairo on their release from the Seychelles. 


France 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


Dec. 27.—M. Reynaud broadcast a review of the results of his 
financial policy in which he declared that capital was returning and was 
being offered to the Treasury at much reduced rates of interest. It was 
also being reinvested at long-term in Rentes, etc., while stocks bearing 
the Government’s signature were being quoted at higher prices abroad. 

He then announced the issue of a State Loan in Holland and 
Switzerland (see External Affairs) describing it as the most favourable 
conversion operation of such a size ever effected by a French Government. 
The saving to the Treasury was about 85 million francs, but the 
importance of the operation lay inits effects on public credit. 

The Socialist Congress approved M. Blum’s resolution by 4,322 votes 
to 2,837 given to that of M. Faure. There were 1,014 abstentions. 

In a speech defending the pacifist point of view M. Faure said that 
in 1914 there had been the Berlin-Rome-Vienna Axis, and the militarism 
of the Hohenzollerns ; yet the Socialist Party declared that peace had 
to be saved. 

There was no point in being a pacifist in quiet times; pacifism 
counted only when war threatened. 

If they were going to save the peace by tremendous armaments 
and by alliances they had to be prepared for dictatorship. 

An arms race with Germany would ruin them, and yet not give 
security, for Germany’s birth-rate was 3 times that of France, and her 
chemical industry Io times as great. 

Dec. 28.—M. Reynaud, addressing the Senate on the Budget, said 
France had suffered from 7 years of crisis, and, in addition, they were 
faced with heavy burdens arising out of rearmament. In 1939 national 
defence would cost 41,000 million francs (£230 million), while the last 
war was still costing them 15,000 millions a year. 

In spite of this, they had no reason to be satisfied from the technical 
point of view. It took them 18 months to build a submarine ; Germany 

only eight. 

Work done to give employment must be productive. In France 
public works had run riot ; a total of 35,000 millions had been spent on 
them. France was spending more on local roads and on schools than in 
1928 ; Government expenditure had far outstripped the national income. 

The State was competing with private enterprise ; it had been 
lending money to trade and industry, and had become an employment 
agency—no fewer than 240,000 fonctionnaires had been added to the public 
payroll in 2 years, and at the same time output had fallen by 25 per cent. 

In 3 years the Budget total had risen by 32,000 millions. In 1937 
the Treasury borrowed 48,000 millions (£270 million) and the National 
Debt was growing by 18,000 millions a year. 

A choice of two things was before them : freedom or regimentation. 
So long as France was a democracy, regimentation could not be effective. 
He had done his best to reduce the demands of the State, and as Rentes 
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were inviolable and defence expenditure could not be reduced, he had 
cut down public works. Social legislation was, however, untouched. 

They had been told that democracies had not the capacity for 
revival ; facts were beginning to prove the baselessness of that charge. 

Dec. 29.—The Air Estimates, totalling 10,822 million francs (say 
£60 million) were considered by the Senate, and the rapporteur stated 
that contracts to be placed in 1939 totalled 11,297 millions. The average 
cost of an Air Ministry plane was 3 millions (£17,000) and they would 
have to aim at producing 500 a month. 

Dec. 30.—The Senate passed the Budget on its first reading by 279 
votes to 16, after restoring the powers of the Reynaud Economy Com- 
mittee and modifying drastically the amendment which provided for 
Treasury control over private bank deposits. 

The Finance Committee of the Chamber restored the bank deposits 
clause and amended “out of existence’’ the Economy Committee. 
The Chamber then agreed to the Budget on its second reading by 352 
votes to 299. 

Jan. 1, 1939.—The Chamber, by 367 votes to 228, passed the Finance 
Bill with all the Senate’s amendments incorporated in it. M. Daladier 
declared that every point on which the Senate insisted would be made a 
question of confidence. 

The Senate had refused to give way, after hearing M. Reynaud, 
and reinserted the amendments, but at I a.m. approved some minor 
ones put in by the Chamber. The clocks had been stopped at midnight. 

The Finance Committee, some of whose members were bitterly 
opposed to the Senate’s amendments, sent for M. Reynaud, who consented 
to a stipulation that the recommendations of the Economy Committee 
should not come into effect until they had been approved by the Cabinet. 

The Chamber then resumed its sitting, and rejected, by 363 votes 
to 237, on a vote of confidence, a Communist motion for the reinsertion 
of the bank deposits clause. 

The clause dealing with the Economy Committee was also made 
a question of confidence, and a Communist amendment was rejected by 
353 votes to 229; also a Socialist amendment by 343 to 247. This 
disposed of all the objections maintained. 

Jan. 2.—The Chamber approved the Budget by 367 votes to 298, 
and the Senate then passed it by 281 votes to 16. The amendments 
embodied in it left M. Reynaud’s original total almost unchanged. His 
decision to abandon all public works except those begun was ratified. 

The Minister of Labour issued orders defining the incidence of the 
40-hour week as amended by the decree of November 12, 1938. The 
5-day week was retained only in industries working 38 hours or less, and 
then only if they were not dependent on changes in the weather, or i! 
their personnel were not in direct touch with the public. 

In all industries working from 38 to 45 hours, the 5-day week might 
be retained only if the Ministry of Labour did not object to it within a 
week of receiving an application from the employer concerned to work 
an 8-hour day. 

Jan. 3.—The Bank rate was reduced from 2} to 2 per cent. 





EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 
Dec. 27.—The Ministry of Finance announced that 100 million 
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guilders of the new loan would be issued in Holland, and 75 millions in 
Switzerland. 

The Finance Minister announced that all the railway loans 
issued in New York, Amsterdam, and Geneva, carrying interest 
between 44 and 64 per cent., were to be converted forthwith into 4 per cent. 

A group of Swiss and Dutch banks were to float a French Govern- 
ment Four Per Cent. Loan at 95, repayable in 30 years, which would 
enable the conversion operation—totalling about 3,500 million francs 
({20 million)—to be made. 

It was stated in Paris that between September 20 and 30 some 
70,000 Italians in France had volunteered for service with the French 
forces, and that many more than 100,000 foreigners in all had offered 
their services. 

Reports were received of demonstrations by Somalis, Arabs, Indians, 
and Jews at Jibuti in support of the French administration. 

Dec. 28.—Sale of French interest in the Skoda works. (See Czecho- 
Slovakia.) 

It was announced that a sloop, a destroyer, and 1,000 Senegalese 
sharpshooters were being dispatched to Somaliland at once. 

Dec. 29.—M. Bonnet set up a committee of 13 to deal with the 
refugee problem. He himself presided. 

Dec. 30.—The Foreign Minister received from the Minister of Iran 
a Note explaining the reasons for the rupture of relations as due to 
articles in the French press regarded as insulting to the Shah and to 
the Government. 

The British Minister for War inspected the Maginot Line. 

The Chamber, by 325 votes to 226, approved a Socialist-Communist 
Bill providing for an amnesty for returned volunteers from Spain. 
(Several of them had failed to join up when called to the Colours in 
September, as they were in Spain.) 

It was announced that a Geographical Commission would shortly 
leave for Somaliland to delimit the frontier with Italian Somaliland. 

Jan. 1, 1939.—M. Frangois-Poncet’s statement to the French 
colony in Rome. (See Italy. External Affairs.) 

M. Daladier left Paris for Corsica. 

Jan. 2.—M. Daladier addressed meetings at Ajaccio and Bastia 
and, assuring the people of Corsica that their bonds with the Mother- 
land would not be broken, he declared, “‘ France is strong. The warships 
in front of your city prove it. The fisherman can return to his boat, 
the shepherd to his flock, with the calm assurance of safety.” 

Describing the island as the natural link between the homeland and 
North Africa, he said, ‘‘ Do not think that the sea separates us. It is 
easier to go from Toulon or Marseilles to Ajaccio than to cross the 
mountains which separate French departments.” 

He also said, ‘‘ France has no need to be aggressive or threatening. 
. . . France needs to be strong. Believe me, she is strong. That is what 
I wish to say to you Corsicans who are a people of sailors and soldiers.”’ 

M. Daladier was given an enthusiastic welcome in both towns, 
and many speeches of loyalty were made by local Deputies and officials. 
At Bastia the Mayor declared Corsica’s readiness to repeat the sacrifices 
of the War “on a larger scale and to the last man, if, in spite of the 
island’s desire for peace, one corner of itself or of the Colonial Empire is 
threatened.”’ 
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The Premier later left for Tunisia. German press comment on 
the tour. (See Germany. External Affairs.) 

Jan. 6.—A second battalion of Senegalese left Marseilles for Jibuti. 

M. Daladier in Algiers. (See Algeria.) 

Jan. 7.—M. Daladier landed at Toulon. Spéaking later at Orange, 
in the Vaucluse, he said he was determined to uphold France and the 
Empire. Appealing for unity, he declared that sometimes those outside 
France proper understood this truth (the duty of unity against difficulties 
from abroad) better than those at home. In the desert of Southern 
Tunisia the native chiefs spoke in the language he was now using ; these 
men of Africa desired that France should be united and industrious. 

He concluded, ‘‘ I can see to-day that if a certain foreign press has 
been waging the campaign we all know about it is because it was believed 
that we were divided, a prey to discord. ... From this feeling there 
came, perhaps, the feeling that the time had come to succeed France in 
the Mediterranean and elsewhere. We do not wish this, and it will not 


come to pass... .” 


Germany 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

Dec. 29.—Herr Hitler issued a decree establishing a Nazi Reich 
League for Physical Education, to bring sport under the direct control 
of the State. 

Dec. 30.—Herr Hitler, in a New Year manifesto to the people, 
said the three tasks facing them in 1939 were: the training of the nation 
as a true Nazi community, the strengthening of the fighting forces, 
and the execution of the Four Year Plan, involving the finding of a 
solution of the shortage of labour and the incorporation in the Reich of 
the newly acquired territories. 

References to foreign policy. (See External Affairs.) 

Dec. 31.—The Catholic paper Germania ceased publication. 

Jan. I, 1939.—The anti-Jewish laws came into force, and Jews were 
forbidden to conduct retail business in Berlin. 

Jan. 2.—An order was issued obliging every girl under 25 to “ serve 
the people ”’ for one year, either as an agricultural or domestic worker. 

Jan. 4.—The report of the State Railways for 1938 showed that the 
rolling-stock was inadequate, and that the debt.of the organization totalled 
2,300 million marks, to which must be added the debt of the Austrian 
Federal Railways, amounting to some 540 millions. 

Herr Hitler received Dr. Schacht at Berchtesgaden. 

Jan. 6.—The report of the Reichs Kredit Gesellschaft showed the 
number of people in employment at the end of 1938 as 21 million, as 
against 12 millions in 1932. The number of women engaged in industry 
was 6,300,000. 

The total exports (including Austria) amounted to 5,600 millions 
in value, compared with 6,300 millions in 1937. The adverse balance 
of trade totalled 450 millions, for half of which Austria was responsible. 

The harvest was estimated at 25,850,000 metric tons, an increase of 
15°8 per cent. on that of 1937. 

Three internal loans were issued, with a capital value of 5,200 million 
marks. (A 4th loan was placed on the market in November, but had 


not all been taken up by the end of the year.) 
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The tax receipts amounted to some 17,000 millions. (The figure 
for 1933 was 6,600 millions.) 

The report estimated that the State absorbed and re-distributed 
about 47 per cent. of the national income, the total of which was given 
as 76,000 million marks, as compared with 45,000 millions in 1932. 

Jan. 8.—Dr. Niemiller’s brother, preaching at Dahlem, said that 
reports came from all over the country that Confessional pastors were 
being hindered in their duties. They had been branded as traitors for 
urging their congregations to pray for peace in September. 

The State had only one aim, and to accomplish it had set up a “ take 
Synod ” (Dr. Kerrl’s German Christian Movement). 

Pastor Niemdller declared that the people must perish if those who 
proclaimed the word of God were forbidden to tell the truth. 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


Dec. 27.—The press published articles ridiculing conditions in the 
U.S.A. and attacking Mr. Ickes. 

Dec. 28.—The Diplomatisch-politische Korrespondenz, in a reference 
to the incidents on the Slovak-Hungarian frontier, advised the Slovaks 
and the Magyars not to exacerbate frictions when they arose, but to 
attempt to remove them. It intimated that the Vienna Award had 
settled the frontier for good. 

The press published particulars of Italian grievances in Africa and 
the Mediterranean, and the Nachtausgabe complained of British “ inter- 
ference’”’ in a question between two Continental Powers, which was 
‘ dangerously aggravating what is a really genuine dispute.”’ 

The Reich Press Chief, Dr. Dietrich, in an interview to the Vdlkischer 
Beobachter declared that the press offensives carried out by enemies of 
Germany during the year had failed. The campaign of lies had begun 
about February 4, with the object of preventing the Anschluss, and there 
were three further phases of it—the Czech mobilization of May 21, the 
September crisis, and the “ all- Jewish offensive in Noveriber.” 

He justified German press remarks about foreign statesmen (e.g., 
Lord Baldwin) by saying that against this there stood “a veritable flood 
of filth, consisting of abuse, in Parliament and the newspapers, against 
the head of the German State and Government. American Ministers, 
while still in office, do not hesitate, for example, to employ obscene 
expressions about the Fiihrer in public speeches.”’ 

Der Stiirmer published an attack on the Archbishop of Canterbury 
for supporting ‘‘ the Jewish assassins,” pointing out that by doing so he 
“became a traitor to Christ, to His struggle, and to His teachings. 
Christ never expressed sympathy for the Jews.” 

It accused the Jews of unleashing the world war, of being responsible 
for the Russian revolution, and of having engineered ‘“ the red revolution 
in Spain.” 

(The writer apparently confused the Archbishop with the Dean of 
Westminster, who had asked, at a service in the Abbey, for prayers to 
be said for persecuted Jews.) 

Dec. 29.—The Government received from the U.S. Chargé d’Affaires 
a request for a formal assurance that the decree of December 14, whereby 
persons of Jewish race were excluded from executive positions in German 
business, did not apply to American citizens. 
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The National Zeitung published an article by Herr Kundt, the leader 
of the German minority in Czecho-Slovakia, who demanded that the 
Prague Government should institute drastic legislation against the Jews, 
give the Germans freedom to live in accordance with Nazi ideas, and co- 
operate closely with Germany in economic matters. He declared that 
peace in Czecho-Slovakia and good relations with Germany would depend 
very much on whether the Czechs knew how to solve the Jewish question 
radically. 

Dec. 30.—In his New Year’s manifesto to the people Herr Hitler 
said that in foreign affairs Germany’s place had already been chosen. 
The obligations arising from her friendship with Italy were clear and 
inviolable. They owed Signor Mussolini the deepest gratitude for his 
services in the maintenance of peace during the year. 

The other pillar of German foreign policy was the anti-Communist 
Pact. 

The News Agency issued an announcement of “‘ the sharpest protest ”’ 
delivered by the Chargé d’Affaires in Washington against the speech of 
Mr. Ickes, and went on to say that ‘the American State Department 
did not, however, dissociate itself from the expressions of the Secretary 
of the Interior . . . but, instead, tried to cover them up. It must 
therefore be made clear that so long as such conduct, which clearly serves 
Jewish interests but neglects the true German-American interests, 
obtains in the relations between the United States and Germany, the 
hope expressed by the American State Department to the Chargé 
d’Affaires of an improvement of relations on both sides is without the 
slightest foundation.” 

The Kélnische Zeitung, in an article by a naval officer, stated that 
armament at sea was proceeding abroad on an unprecedented scale, 
especially in the U.S.A. The only reason for the creation of a large 
Atlantic Squadron could be the “threat by Fascist nations,” and it 
asked, “‘is American naval rearmament intended really for defence, 
or are there very different reasons for it ? ”’ 

The writer gave figures of the warships of the two groups, Germany-— 
Italy and Britain—-U.S.A., and said the Japanese and Russian figures were 
difficult to obtain, but Russia had 180 submarines, the largest flotilla 
in the world, while 3 battleships of 35,000 tons were under construction. 

Statement by the British Foreign Office ve German notification of 
desire to exercise right of modification of navdl treaty limits. (See Great 
Britain. External Affairs.) 

Dec. 31.—The Vélkischer Beobachter stated that the fact that the 
U.S. State Department should have tried to excuse Mr. Ickes’ “ tasteless 
attacks ’’ showed clearly the pass to which German-American relations 
had come under “ the present régime in Washington.’ The fact that 
Mr. Ickes should have been enabled to unleash his inflammatory pro- 
vocations before a Jewish Zionist meeting threw an even sharper light 
on the combinations which existed within the present Administration. 

It suggested that disappointment at their lack of success at Lima 
had caused bitterness in the ranks of the Administration. It then 
stated that $5,500 millions had already been spent on armaments; and 
the new programme was far to surpass that figure, and asked, what 
game was being played? Did Roosevelt wish to play policeman to the 
whole world ? 
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Fortunately, Germany was convinced that sooner or later the Jewish 
war-mongers in America would be unmasked. The article concluded 
by suggesting that the American people should pass the following New 
Year resolution: “ That 125 million decent Americans—excluding 

5 million Jews—would regard it as a service to their own country if an 
end were made of hysterical agitation against the German people, and the 
Administration found the courage to restore normal relations with 
Germany.” 

Jan. 1, 1939.—From statements made in Berlin on the naval con- 
versations it was understood that Germany now wished to build large 
submarines, of 1,000 tons or more, as all her existing craft, 71 in number, 
were of 600 to 700 tons, the largest being 740 tons. 

Jan. 2.—The Hamburger Fremdenblatt, referring to M. Daladier’s 
visit to Tunisia, said the problem of the relationship between the two 
Mediterranean Powers was ripe for solution. Jibuti, Suez, and Tunisia, 
could no longer be regarded as isolated problems, and this was realized 
in England by responsible quarters. 

The axis policy required of Germany an attitude which ensured an 
understanding of the justice of Italian desires. Those desires ‘ would 
never have arisen if the tardy unification of Italy and the weakness of her 
former Governments had not allowed France to claim priority in areas 
which belonged to the sphere of existence of the Apennine Peninsula.” 

If people abroad would only take the trouble, it went on, to take 
into account the “ clear and inviolable obligations ”’ which the Fiihrer had 
just reaffirmed in respect of Germany’s friendship with Italy, the German 
attitude in the Mediterranean question would be established beyond 
possibility of doubt. 

The National Zeitung declared that Germany stood unchanged in 
her attitude to the Naval Treaty, and also had no intention of entering 
a new arms race with Great Britain on the sea. It announced also that 
as Russia had the greatest submarine fleet in the world, and Germany 
had “‘ to oppose these dangers with 35 per cent. and not 100 per cent. 
sea strength,”’ a second point in the Treaty was discussed in Berlin, that 
concerning the building of heavy cruisers. 

The Deutsche Bergswerk-Zeitung, reviewing trade relations with 
South-East Europe, said that much of Germany’s exports had been 
diverted from overseas to the Balkan countries, while imports from them 
now amounted to 12 to 15 per cent. of the total, as against only 4 per 
cent. from the Danubian area in 1925-29. 

About 60 per cent. of the production of Czecho-Slovakia would be 
bought by Germany, while Hungarian foreign trade was completely 
based on co-operation with Germany. 

Jan. 3.—The Berliner Tageblatt, referring to the naval conversations, 
said that under the Agreement of 1935 Germany was entitled to negotiate 
with Great Britain on the question of increasing her general ratio of 

35 per cent. of the British tonnage. 

Jan. 4.—The National Zeitung stated of Mr. Roosevelt’s Message to 
Congress that it ‘“‘ might almost be pronounced the provocation of a 
rupture of diplomatic relations.” 

Jan. 5.—Colonel Beck arrived at Berchtesgaden, accompanied by 
the Polish Ambassador in Berlin and the German Ambassador in Warsaw 
Herr Hitler received him, in the presence of Herr von Ribbentrop. 
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The Governor of the Bank of England arrived in Berlin on a visit 
to Dr. Schacht. 

The Diplomatisch-politische Korrespondenz, referring to Mr. Roosevelt's 
Message, said that the failure of the internal policy of the New Deal had 
made it necessary to rebuild the prestige of the Administration from the 
outside, and to this end foreign Powers in other Continents were being 
instigated against one another. 

In order to attain that ‘‘ destructive aim ”’ it was necessary to arouse 
fear and hatred by systematic propaganda, which Mr. Roosevelt was 
doing by assertions that democratic liberties were threatened . by 
“ dictatorships.” 

The Vélkischer Beobachter declared that America was “‘ under Jewish 
dictatorship,” the Bérsen Zeitung said Mr. Roosevelt was at a loss what 
to do and therefore quarrelled with Germany—adding that Dr. Benes 
did the same thing—and the Berliner Tageblatt declared that certain 
quarters who had at one time set hope on Stalin, but were disappointed, 
now built on Roosevelt as the ‘‘ World anti-Fascist No. 1.” 

Jan. 6.—Col. Beck left for Warsaw. 

The Diplomatische Korrespondenz stated that “any attempt to 
interfere with the Spanish civil war parties can only serve objectionable 
purposes which have nothing in common with the much-discussed 
postulate of Spain’s independence and the maintenance of the status quo 
in the Mediterranean. Germany’s standpoint in this respect is well 
known. She has only one direct political interest in this far-away part 
of Europe, and that is that Spain is not being used as, or turned into, 
an exponent of a system whose aims for the destruction of all civilization 
are only too well known.” 

Jan. 6.—Dr. Funk’s speech in Rome. (See Italy. External Affairs.) 


Great Britain 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

Dec. 29.—In a New Year message in Home and Empire Mr. Cham- 
berlain said much had yet to be done in rearmament, but they had 
already made such progress with their plans that they were in a position 
to discharge their obligations to the Empire and their allies. They 
could say, in the councils of nations, that “ seeking friendship with all 
peoples, we shall meet them in a spirit of reasonableness and fair dealing, 
but will not make concessions to force.” ~ 

Dec. 30.—The National Council of Labour announced that both the 
political and the industrial sections of the Labour movement were satisfied 
with the assurances given by the Government of the essentially voluntary 
character of the national service scheme, and would assist in the formation 
of the national service committees. 

It was understood that the personnel of the Fleet Air Arm was to 
be increased from 3,000 to about 10,000 by 1942. 

Jan. 5.—The Bank of England, at the request of the Treasury, re- 
imposed the embargo on speculative dealings in gold, which had been 
removed in May. 

Jan. 6.—It was announced that the Exchange Equalization Fund 
had taken over from the Bank of England gold to a current value of £350 
million. This reduced the Bank’s gold reserve to some {126 million. 
(Worth £222 million at the current gold price.) 
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Jan. 9.—Sir John Anderson issued a statement in which he said 
that in the civil defence measures they were “ working on the assumption 
that there is a risk of war within a comparatively short time. But 
that does not mean we expect war.” 

He stated that deliveries of equipment for defence, originally planned 
for 1941, would be substantially completed during 1939. He then 
disclosed details of policy and achievement under the various heads 
of: evacuation; recruiting; air-raid wardens; bomb-proof shelters ; 
fire brigade equipment ; trenches; and the national register. 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

Dec. 30.—General Franco’s reply to Note asking for compensation 
for damage to British ships bombed in Spanish ports. (See Spain. 
External Affairs.) 

The Foreign Office announced that “‘ The German Government 
recently notified H.M. Government, in accordance with the procedure 
laid down in the Anglo-German Naval Agreements of June 18, 1935, 
and July 17, 1937, of its intention to exercise certain rights conferred 
upon it by those Agreements. 

‘“‘ Representatives of the Admiralty left London for Berlin on 
Thursday to discuss with the German authorities concerned questions 
arising out of the above-mentioned notification.” 

German press statements ve the naval situation. (See Germany. 
External Affairs.) 

Dec. 31.—The Foreign Office, in a further statement ve the visit to 
Berlin of Admiralty representatives, said “‘ the conversations were held 
in a most friendly atmosphere. The representatives of the two countries 
expressed their views on the points at issue, and the German Government 
will in due course give a definite reply in writing.” 

Statements in Berlin ve naval plans. (See Germany. External 
Affairs.) 

Jan. 2, 1939.—It was announced that the Government and the 
Czecho-Slovak Government had decided to make visas compulsory for 
travel from one country to the other. (Many refugees from Czecho- 
Slovakia had been coming to England before provision had been made 
for them, and had had to be turned back.) 

Jan. 5.—Mr. Chamberlain made a statement reading : ‘“ Nobody who 
is charged with the heavy responsibilities of Government could fail to be 
impressed by the solemn words with which the President of the United 
States yesterday greeted the elected representatives of the American 
people. 

“In these islands, where there is so clear a realization that only 
through freedom and peace can we hope to maintain and develop for 
ourselves and those that come after us the benefits for which we have 
laboured for generations, the sentiments expressed by the President will 
be welcomed as yet another indication of the vital role of the American 

democracy in world affairs and its devotion to the ideal of ordered human 
progress.” 

The Foreign Office announced that the Foreign Secretary had 
directed that an enquiry should be held at the Embassy at St. Jean de Luz 
into all the circumstances connected with charges made by the Spanish 
Nationalist authorities of improper conduct by British officials and 
employees there or at San Sebastian or Burgos. 
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Report of British Commission on the bombing of Barcelona on 
December 31. (See Spain. External Affairs.) 

Jan. 6.—The Foreign Office, in a statement, said it wished to make 
it clear that there was no question of any British diplomatic mail bag 
having been involved in the recent incident at Irun, and that “ the courier 
service by which the British Agent at Burgos—under arrangements 
agreed upon between H.M. Government and the Burgos authorities— 
communicates with the Foreign Office is in no way affected.” 

Jan. 9.—The War Office issued a statement re the situation in Pales- 
tine and the measures being taken to deal with it. 

It pointed out that, though there was armed rebellion, there was 
no organized rebel army in the accepted sense against which troops could 
act to the exclusion of the remaining peaceful citizens. The active rebel 
and the peaceful citizen were everywhere inextricably mixed. 

Nearly every village had, at one time or another, harboured and 
supported the rebels ; and, for months, a relentless campaign of assassina- 
tion had been waged against any Arab suspected of favouring the Govern- 
ment or giving information against the rebels. 

The general policy of the latter was more or less directed by the 
Mufti and the Higher Arab Committee. The two principal leaders in 
Palestine itself were Abdel Rahim, an educated man, and Abdul Razzik, 
an adventurer who had achieved his position largely by ruthless methods 
and implicit obedience to the Mufti’s orders, whatever they involved. 
These two leaders were on bad terms with each other. 

Turning to the military measures, it stated that as rebels and peaceful 
inhabitants were inextricably mixed, districts had to be searched in order 
to round up known rebels. It continued: ‘‘ Cordons are established 
and the inhabitants warned that anyone trying to break through is liable 
to be shot. A number of such cordon-breakers have been shot during 
searches, and it is probable that such cases form the basis of propaganda 
that Arab prisoners are shot in cold blood and reported as ‘ killed while 
trying to escape.’ ”’ 

When the cordon had achieved its purpose house-to-house searches 
were made for hidden men and arms. “ Stringent orders are issued and 
every precaution taken to prevent looting or wanton destruction of 
property or food.” 

The statement added : 

“Women are not molested in any way and are only searched on 
occasions when the services of a policewoman searcher are available. 
Women searchers are occasionally employed as a deterrent against rebels 
disguising themselves as women, as has happened on several occasions.” 

It was denied that the houses of innocent Arabs were demolished 
wholesale. Generally the houses demolished were those owned by known 
rebel leaders, those from which resistance had been directed, and those 
in which rebel equipment had been hidden or which had been used by the 
rebels as courthouses and billets. 

Occasionally they were demolished as a collective punishment, and 
the statement commented : 

“ Criticism is often directed at the system of collective punishment, 
but it is probable that the critics fail to realize that the principle of the 
collective responsibility of a community for crime or disorder committed 

within its boundaries is fully recognized and understood by the Palestinian 
Arab. 
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‘‘ There are many cases where responsibility for outrages, particularly 
sabotage and sniping, can definitely be laid to the door of a certain village, 
but information regarding the actual perpetration is lacking.” 


Hungary 

Dec. 27.—It was announced officially that on December 24 and 25 
Slovak inhabitants of Nagysurany had demonstrated in favour of union 
with Slovakia, and on the second occasion the police had had to fire, 
killing one man. 

Dec. 30.—The Premier, in a statement, said that “ with the support 
of the two friendly Powers, who are playing an ever-increasing part in 
European politics, a million Hungarians have been able to return to 
the Motherland. For this we have to thank the 100 million people 
who stood behind us with their power.”’ 

Jan. 6.—It was announced that Czecho-Slovak troops, with 3 
armoured cars, machine guns, trench mortars, etc., had attacked a 
suburb of Munkacs during the night. The Hungarian frontier troops, 
though outnumbered, had stood their ground and repelled the attack, 
losing 4 men killed, while the Czechs lost 5 and some prisoners, leaving 
an armoured car in Hungarian hands. 

Munkacs had then been shelled and several houses set on fire, but, 
despite this, the Hungarian troops had been ordered not to return the 
fire unless directly attacked. 

A message had been sent from the Slovak side asking for a Hungarian 
commission to be sent to discuss a truce, but when the commission started 
out, by car, it was fired on by machine guns. A member of it was 
wounded, and accordingly it withdrew. Later, a Slovak colonel arrived 
at Munkacs and declared that no order for an attack had been given, 
but while he was there the Czecho-Slovak artillery resumed the shelling 
of the town. 

The Minister in Prague was instructed to protest sharply against 
the attack and to warn the Government that his Government declined 
all responsibility for any consequences that might develop out of it. 

Jan. 7—A mixed Hungarian and Czecho-Slovak military com- 
mission met near Munkacs to settle the incident. 

Another attack on the frontier was made near Ungvar by some 
200 Ukrainian irregulars, who tried unsuccessfully to seize a frontier post. 

Statement by the Ruthenian Premier. (See Czecho-Slovakia.) 

Jan. 8.—The Cabinet met, and it was announced that the Prague 
Government were being informed that the Government accepted the 
proposal to investigate the incident through a mixed commission. 

A temporary agreement was reached by which the troops on both 
sides withdrew 2 kilometres from their line around Munkacs. 

Jan. 9.—The military representatives of the two countries agreed 
that a neutral zone should be established on the Slovak frontier. 

The Prime Minister spoke at a mass meeting to launch a “‘ Hungarian 
Life Movement,”’ to form a united political front of all national right 
wing elements, and said his purpose was to inspire fervent nationalism, 
a military spirit, austere morality, and readiness for sacrifice, and to 
promote social justice. 

The Minister of Agriculture, addressing the Government party of 
National Unity, outlined the new Land Reform Bill, which provided for 
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the yearly transference into small leases of at least 140,000 acres belonging 
to large estates. It also established the order of succession in which 
various categories of big estates would be liable to expropriation. 

Jews would not be allowed to acquire land beyond the extent of 
areas allotted for building. The total extent of land to be made available 
for expropriation was estimated at some 2 million acres. 


Iran 
Dec. 28.—The Government severed diplomatic relations with France. 
Dec. 30.—Note to French Foreign Minister re rupture of relations. 


(See France. External Affairs.) 


lraq 

Dec. 27.—The Cabinet authorized the return to Baghdad of a num- 
ber of political leaders who had been exiled or excluded from the capital. 

Jan. 4, 1939.—The Prime Minister broadcast a statement of policy 
in which he compared democratic and totalitarian States, and said that 
if Iraq wished to be genuinely democratic the creation of a more effective 
Opposition in Parliament should be encouraged, the freedom of the press 
guaranteed, and the electoral law reformed, to ensure that Parliament 
was more representative of public opinion. 


Italy 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

Jan. 1, 1939.—Il Regime Fascista published an attack on Church 
dignitaries who, in their Christmas homilies, had condemned the “ exotic 
ideologies ’’ inspired by “‘ exaggerated and exasperated nationalism,” 
with the consequent persecution of the Jews. 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


Dec. 27.—Press accounts of the fighting of Italian troops in Spain. 
(See Spain. The Powers and Non-Intervention.) 

The Messaggero published an article reviewing the Italian claims 
ever since 1915, and maintaining that the compensation due by France 
had never been paid, while that due by England had. 

It also suggested that the French military occupation of Syria upset 
the balance in the Mediterranean to Italy’s disadvantage. 

Dec. 28.—The Giornale d'Italia, dealing with the point that Italy 
had, by the Agreement with England, agreed to respect the status quo 
in the Mediterranean, maintained that it was not Italy which was seeking 
to change it, but France, which was trying to turn Italian colonists into 
Frenchmen, and a Protectorate into French territory. 

As the sovereignty of the Bey of Tunis and the autonomous status 
of his country were fully recognized in Paris, it was right that other coun- 
tries besides France should interest themselves in the affairs of Tunisia. 
The problem was one which concerned the whole of Europe. 

Jan. 1, 1939.—The French Ambassador, addressing the French 
colony, said he conceived what was known as “ the spirit of Munich ” 
to be a willingness to collaborate for peace on the part of the Powers. 
Thus the understanding between France and Germany ought to be 
followed by one between France and Italy ; and he understood his mission 
to be to work for that end. 
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Everyone knew the vanity of speculating on French weakness, for 
France would not buy peace at any price. She would defend what was 
ners. 

Jan. 2.—Egyptian Moslem’s views as to Italian colonization of 
Libya. (See Egypt.) 

jan. 4.—Signor Ansaldo, writing in Jl Telegrafo, said too much 
prominence had been given in the Italian and foreign press to the question 
whether Mr. Chamberlain would speak, while in Rome, on the Italian 
aspirations, aspirations which he described as “‘ so grave, serious, and 
deeply felt ’’ that they would remain what they were. As they were so 
deeply felt it would be Mr. Chamberlain, and not the Government, who 
‘ obviously will be desirous of raising the question.” 

Mr. Chamberlain was a realist, and had proved during the past 2 
years that he was conscious of the interest that peace should be main- 
tained, but just because he was a realist it was certain that, not only 
would he discuss Franco-Italian relations, but would do so keeping in 
mind “‘ the valance of force which has recently been created in Europe, 
the new power of Italy, the close links which unite Italy to Germany, and 
all the other elements of the world situation which nobody knows better 
than he.” 

He had been the first Englishman of importance to declare against 
sanctions (in his speech on June 10, 1936 in London) and the writer 
asked : 

“How can he fail to see that there will be no real peace in the 
Mediterranean and in the Red Sea so long as Corsica remains an air 
base equipped to attack Italy, so long as Tunisia remains a country 
where Italians are condemned to deny their country, and so long as 
Jibuti remains not merely an abscess but a suppurating ulcer in the very 
body of the Empire ? ”’ 

It was officially announced that during a visit paid to Signor Mussolini 
on January 2, the U.S. Ambassador had handed to the Duce a message 
from President Roosevelt concerning the Jewish question and its possible 
solutions. 

Jan. 7.—The German Minister of Economics arrived in Rome. 


Jan. 8.—Speaking at a supper to Dr. Funk, the Minister of Trade 
said that Germany and Italy were faced with the same problems and must 
make every effort to develop their natural resources. Their aim, however, 
must be “ to ensure their economic independence, which is the first 
condition of political independence and of the progressive improvement 
of the conditions of life of the two peoples.”’ 

Dr. Funk said, ‘“‘ We are faced with a new development in world 
economics, which obliges us to combine afresh in the sphere of our re- 
spective national economies as we have already done in the sphere of 
politics and cultural relations.”’ 

A new epoch was beginning, and he went on to contrast the “‘ power 
of gold, of credits, and capital’’ with that of “ the soil and of labour,” 
which he identified with Italy and Germany. ‘“‘ Every day,’’ he concluded, 
“we see more clearly how the old forces of a world economy which can 
no longer survive are realizing the danger to which they are exposed from 
the young forces nurtured on national doctrines and animated with high 
ideals, ready for any sacrifice, and straining towards a single goal.”’ 
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Japan 
Dec. 26.—The Foreign Minister received the British and U.S. Am- 
bassadors, separately, and gave them further information ve the Govern- 
ment’s economic policy towards China as it affected foreign rights and 
interests. 

It was announced officially that the total deaths in China up to 
November 30 were 47,133. The known number of Chinese dead was 
823,300. 

Dec. 30.—The Government took steps, under the general mobilization 
law, to invoke power to control wages, hours, and dividends in industry, 
and to requisition goods and factories. 

Dec. 31.—Note from the U.S. Government ve Japanese policy in 

China, and the question of the “open door.” (See U.S.A. External 
A ffatrs.) 
Jan. 4.—The Cabinet resigned, and the Emperor summoned Bavon 
Hiranuma. Prince Konoe, in a statement, said that the time had come 
when the Government must concentrate on efforts towards the con- 
struction of a new order so as to maintain lasting peace in East Asia, 
adding, “ It is urgently necessary to enhance the nation’s confidence by 
formulating new policies under a new Cabinet.” 

The Prime Minister’s decision was reported to be due very largely 
to demands by Admiral Suetsugu, the Home Minister, for national 
mobilization on a political basis, i.e. the fusion of all political groups in 
a single national party. (General Ugaki’s resignation on September 29 
had been due to the refusal of the Army to accept his views on a matter 
which he considered to be within the Foreign Minister’s competence, and 
Prince Konoe was believed to have been dissuaded from resigning at the 
time only by the representations of General Itagaki, the War Minister.) 

Jan. 5.—Baron Hiranuma formed a Government, with the same 
Ministers of Foreign Affairs, War, the Navy, and Education as before. 
Marquis Kido was Home Minister; Mr. Ishiwatari, Finance; Mr. 
Sakurauchi, Agriculture ; Mr. Shiono, Justice ; and Mr. Hatta, Commerce. 

The new Finance Minister was a permanent official. 

The Prime Minister, in a statement after the first meeting of the 
new Cabinet, said that Japan faced a critical situation without precedent, 
and the entire national resources should be concentrated on the attainment 
of the objective of the expedition in China. 

Jan. 6.—The Prime Minister broadcast a statement in which he said 
the national policies relating to the new phase in China had already been 
approved by the Emperor and the Cabinet, and they had now only to go 
ahead with the mobilization of their full national strength. 


League of Nations 

Dec. 30.—The special committee set up to effect economies in the 
Budget recommended reductions in salaries and in standing charges 
totalling 6,750,000 francs (£337,500). This reduced the Budget for 
1939 from 32 millions odd to 25$ millions. 

Jan. 9.—The Economic Section published a report containing an 
analysis of the balance of payments of 33 countries for the 10 years, 


1928-1937, inclusive. 
The six main creditor countries (Great Britain, the U.S.A., France, 
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Holland, Ireland, and Sweden) all showed a movement from a surplus 
to a deficit in the period under review. 










Memel Territory 
Jan. 7.—The President of the Directory, Herr Baldschus, resigned, 
following the election of the new Diet. 
Jan. 9.—Dr. Neumann ordered the formation of a Memel Corps of 
20,000 Brown Shirts, similar to the S.A., and all Germans aged from 18 to 
50 were invited to join. 











Mexico 

Jan. 1, 1939.—The President, in a New Year broadcast, stated that 
the Budget would amount to over 445} million pesos, and, referring to 
their success in “ resisting the attacks against the nation,” he said he 
hoped Mexico’s efforts to regain control of her natural resources would 
‘ benefit all countries suffering from the pressure of foreign imperialism.”’ 

jan. 7—It was announced that during the week the Government 
had paid over 3 million pesos to the Governments of Britain, France, 
Italy, and the U.S.A. in compensation for damage done to foreign pro- 
perty during the revolution. 
















Palestine 

Dec. 26.—A Jewish bus was fired on near Jaffa and two British 
soldiers were wounded. 

The Government offered a reward of {500 for information leading 
to the recovery or discovery of the Bank Manager. 

Dec. 27.—Bombs were again thrown at Diab’s house in Jerusalem 
but no damage was done. Further attempts at murder occurred in the 
city, but were unsuccessful. 

Four British soldiers were wounded in an engagement near Tubas, 
in Samaria. 

Dec. 28.—The rebel leader, Abdul Razzik, was reported to have 
issued orders for the shooting on sight of Fakhri Bey, as a traitor. 

It was understood that the Government had refused to agree to the 
admission of some 12,000 persons, mostly parents over 50 years old, for 
whom applications had been received by the German Settlers’ Association, 
owing to the fact that the existing quota was exhausted. 

Some 6,000 families were stated to be applying for the admission 
of children. 

Dec. 29.—The Bank Manager was released unharmed, in return 
for ransom. A Christian Arab constable was seriously wounded at 
Jaffa, and a 48-hour curfew was imposed. 

Dec. 30.—A prominent Arab landowner at Nazareth was murdered, 
and a curfew was imposed. A Jew was killed in Jerusalem. 

Dec. 31.—A British military car carrying Sir Charles Tegart and 
Major Brunskill from Nablus to Jerusalem was ambushed and Mr. 
Sanderson, a Superintendent of Police, was killed. 

Brigadier Wetherall received 40 Moslem notables from the district 
between Jaffa and Jerusalem, who expressed abhorrence of the acts 
of terrorism of the Mufti’s followers, and support of the attitude of 
Fakhri Bey. 
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Jan. 1, 1939.—Figures of casualties in 1938 were published, showing 
69 British killed, g2 Jews, 486 Arabs, and 1,138 armed rebels. 

Fakhri Bey Nashashibi sent letters to the Kings of Egypt, Iraq, 
Saudi Arabia, and the Yemen, and to the Emir of Transjordan calling 
attention to the fact that the national struggle in Palestine was in danger 
of being prostituted to party ends, and that many innocent Arabs were 
being killed by other Arabs. 

Jan. 2.—Two armed Arabs were killed by troops searching villages 
in the Acre district. 

Jan. 3.—Two Jewish employees of the Palestine Potash Co. were 
killed on their way to the works at the southern end of the Dead Sea, 
and a Jewish constable was wounded. 

A Jewish ghaffir was killed near Rishon. 

Jan. 4.—Troops killed 3 and captured 3 of an armed band of rebels 
near Haifa. The Government offices at Beersheba were set on fire and 
badly damaged. 

Arab shops in Jerusalem closed to protest against the re-establishment 
of a police post in the Haram area. 

Jan. 5.—A bomb exploded outside the house of the District Com- 
missioner of Jerusalem, and 5 shots were fired, but no one was hurt. 
A bomb also exploded in the Jewish Meashearim Quarter. 

Jan. 6.—A bomb was thrown at the house of the Mufti’s brother-in- 
law in the Nashashibi Quarter and shots were fired in at a window three 
times, but there were no casualties. 

Two men were arrested in connection with the attack on the District 
Commissioner. 

A British soldier was killed near Salha, and an armed Arab shot 
dead when trying to break through a cordon. 

Jan. 7.—Property belonging to the Nashashibi family was burnt, 
and night firing occurred in the suburb of Jerusalem where they lived. 

Jan. 9.—British War Office statement ve conduct of the troops in 
Palestine. (See Great Britain. External Affairs.) 

At Haifa an Arab constable and a Jew were shot dead, and cases of 
wounding of both Arabs and Jews were reported from Jerusalem. A 
curfew was imposed on the Nashashibi, Husseini, and Herod’s Gate 
quarters, owing to the tension between the two families. 

Note from the King of Saudi Arabia to President Roosevelt re 
Palestine. (See Saudi Arabia.) 


Peru 

Dec. 27.—The Conference was closed, with the signing of a document 
embodying IIo resolutions, declarations, and recommendations. Speak- 
ing at a farewell dinner Mr. Cordell Hull said they felt they had discharged 
their responsibilities satisfactorily. The Conference had worked with 
more serious determination than ever before ; they were working for 
relationships based on trusting friendships, and such friendships 
necessarily grew slowly. 

The future solidarity of the 21 Republics depended on the ardour 
and constancy with which the programme proclaimed at Lima was 
observed. 
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Poland ; 
Dec. 27.—Protest in Prague against anti-Polish activities. (See 
Czecho-Slovakia.) 

Dec. 28.—Apology from Czech Police for demonstrations at Moravska 
Ostrava. (See Czecho-Slovakia.) 

Owing to the rejection of the Autonomy Bill by the Speaker of 
the Seym the Ukrainian organization U.N.D.O. called a conference at 
Lwow to consider future policy. 

Dec. 29.—It was reported in Warsaw that the British Government 
had consented to admit into Great Britain 600 Jewish children who 
were stranded at Zbonszyn, on the German frontier, with some 5,000 
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destitute adults expelled from Germany at the end of October. 

Jan. 2, 1939.—The authorities in Silesia expelled a further 100 
bels Czechs without notice, as a reprisal for alleged anti-Polish excesses in 
and the border area. 

Reports were current in Warsaw that the frontier incidents were 
ent deliberately inspired from Germany so as to hamper the re-establishment 

of friendly relations between Poland and Czecho-Slovakia. 
7 Jan. 5.—Col. Beck in Germany. (See Germany. External Affairs.) 
at. Jan. 7.—Col. Beck arrived back in Warsaw. 

Jan. 8.—The Gazeta Polska, in a message from its Berlin correspon- 
a dent, stated that in responsible German quarters it was emphasized that 
ol both the external form of the Foreign Minister’s visit as well as the 

discussions showed that. there were no insurmountable obstacles on the 
- road of Polish-German co-operation. 
™s The Kurjer Polski, the organ of heavy industry, said it was desirable 
a to st rengthen the alliance with France, as helping to preserve the balance 

in Europe. A policy of understanding with Germany was also necessary, 
but Poland must not lose sight of her geo-political situation. 
1t, 
Portugal 
” Dec. 30.—The Budget for 1939 showed a surplus for the eleventh 
of year in succession. Revenue was estimated at £25,330,800 and expendi- 
n ture at £25,308,800. The Army estimates were double those of 1938. 
a Rumania 
ve Jan. 8.—The Prince Regent of Yugoslavia arrived in Rumania to 

shoot with King Carol at Banloc, in Transylvania. 

Saudi Arabia 

__ Jan. 9.—It was learnt that the King had addressed a Note to Pre- 
it sident Roosevelt, saying that it seemed to him the Palestine question 
- had been viewed in the U.S.A. solely from the point of view of the Zionist 
d Jews, and that the American people had been so much misled by extensive 
h Zionist propaganda that they had come to look on the Jewish attempt 
r to crush the Arabs as a humane act, when as a matter of fact it was 
s “ nothing but a horrible crime on a peaceful people in their own home- 





land.” 
_ He pointed out that a distinction must be made between political 
Zionism and the world problem of the persecuted Jews, to which Palestine 
could not possibly be the solution. 
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Spain 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

Dec. 27.-Barcelona was raided twice, and attacks were also made 
on Tarragona, Cervera, and villages on the coast. 

Italian divisions made some progress in the offensive in the country 
east of the Lower Segre, reaching points near Soleras and Aspa. 

Burgos headquarters announced that 7,000 prisoners had _ been 
taken since December 23. 

Many places in Ciudad Real Province and in the north of Cordoba 
Province were raided. 

Italian press accounts of the part played by Italian troops in the 
offensive. (See The Powers and Non-Intervention.) 

Dec. 28.—The insurgents reported the destruction of 25 Republican 
aeroplanes on the Seros front. 

In the Tremp sector they reported progress, and in the centre they 
broke through the defences before Balaguer, taking 800 prisoners. 

Italian troops reached Granadella in their advance south-east from 
Seros. 

A raid on Barcelona was driven off, but at Valencia several fishing 
boats were sunk. 

Dec. 29.—In the south Granadella fell to General Franco, and in 
the Tremp sector his troops progressed southward, taking 1,500 prisoners. 

According to Italian reports, Legionaries crossed the Set, a tributary 
of the Segre, at Aspa and Cogull, and reached Albages, a village some 
10 miles south-south-east of Lerida. 

Dec. 30.—The cruiser José Luis Diez was attacked by insurgent 
warships when leaving Gibraltar and forced ashore in Catalan Bay, 
where she hauled down her flag. She was later towed to Gibraltar and 
interned. 

Saragossa headquarters reported further advances around Balaguer 
and at Granadella. The Italian motorized divisions were reported to 
have almost entirely overrun the lower Urgel plain, where large forces 
were being massed. : 

Progress was also reported down the road from Tremp to Artesa. 

Dec. 31.—The insurgents captured two villages on the Balaguer- 
Artesa road. In the lower Urgel plain the Republicans attacked the 
communications of the Italians and held up their advance on Borjas 
Blancas. 

In the southern sector the insurgents made progress beyond Grana- 
della, and crossed the river Monsant, capturing an entire battalion. 

Madrid was shelled, and three air raids were made on Barcelona, 
causing much damage. 

Jan. 1, 1939.—Barcelona was again raided. The number of prisoners 
taken by General Franco’s forces since December 23 was stated to be 
nearly 12,900. 

Jan. 2.—Barcelona reports placed the number of Italians taking 
part in the offensive at nearly 50,000, made up of 4 divisions in the 
line and 2 in reserve. One division had suffered so severely that it had 
been withdrawn. 

Both sides claimed to have inflicted very heavy losses on the enemy, 
and the insurgents reported the capture of Juncosa, south of Albages. 
Further north they occupied the Sierra de Montclar, a ridge running 
south of Artesa. 
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Jan. 3.—Artesa was surrounded, and was abandoned by the Repub- 
licans. Further south La Figuera and Margalef were captured. 

The Italians captured Castelldans, a few miles south-west of Borjas 
Blancas. 

jan. 4.—Tarragona was raided 3 times, and two passenger trains 
were destroyed. Barcelona was also raided twice. General Franco 
captured Artesa, a junction of 5 main roads, on the Segre, and south of 
Lerida the Italian Legionaries occupied 3 villages, bringing them near 
to Borjas Blancas. 

Saragossa H.Q. broadcast a proclamation to Catalonia stating that 
Red barbarism was subjecting Catalans to terrible cruelties. In Alentorn 
village, near Artesa, Red soldiers had blown up part of the village, and 
the houses had collapsed and buried a considerable number of men, 
women, and children. 

Salamanca H.Q. issued a statement giving the composition of the 
7 Army Corps engaged in the offensive. Of these, six were exclusively 
Spanish, and one made up of Legionaries. This was in 4 divisions, one 
of Italians, and 3 of “‘ Arrows,’’ of whom 94 per cent. were Spanish, and 
6 per cent. Italian Legionaries. 

jan. 5.—The Republicans reported successes on the Estramadura 
front. 

Borjas Blancas was captured by General Franco, with 6,000 prisoners. 
[he Republicans were thus left with only one road available for retreat 
to Barcelona. 

Jan. 6.—General Franco captured Vinaixa, on the railway from 
Lerida to Tarragona, and Vilosell, 5 miles further west. 

Jan. 7.—The Republicans reported the capture of Peraleda, Cuenca, 
and Fuenteovejuna, only 8 miles from the Penarroya mining zone, and 
the occupation of some 300 square miles of territory. 

General Franco captured Bellcaire, the central position of the 
defences built round the Balaguer bridgehead, and Mongay. 

Jan, 8.—General Miaja made further progress in Estramadura, 
occupying Granja de Torrehermosa. 

Valencia and Barcelona were both bombed, and at the former place 
35 people were killed. 

Jan. 9.—The Republicans were reported to be retiring across the 
plain of Urgel towards Cervera, and the insurgents occupied 14 villages 
and the town of Mollerusay on the main road to Cervera and Barcelona. 

In Estramadura the Republicans claimed the capture of Azuaga, 
10 miles from the railway from Seville to Burgos 

Barcelona harbour area was bombed, and raids were also made on 
Tarragona and Reus. 


































EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


Dec. 27.—The British steamer Stancroft was sunk by bombs in 
Barcelona harbour. 

Dec. 29.—The British steamer Marionga reported that she had been 
bombed by aircraft a few miles north-west of Iviza, while on her way to 
Barcelona with wheat. She was not damaged. 

Dec. 30.—The British ship Mirupano was hit by a bomb at Valencia, 
but none of the crew was hurt. 

General Franco’s reply to the British Note on the question of damage 
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to British ships in air raids was understood to have been transmitted to 
London, but its contents were not published. 

It was reported that he maintained the view that no immediate 
compensation could be paid, and that the matter must await the con- 
clusion of the war. 

Jan. 2, 1939.—-The arrest was announced at Burgos of the British 
pro-Consul at San Sebastian. (He was Mr. Golding, a local resident, 
whose post was honorary and carried no diplomatic immunity.) 

Jan. 4.—The British steamers Stanwell, Neuchatel, and Transit were 
hit by bombs in Barcelona harbour. 

Jan. 5.—British Government statement ve the Consular bag affair. 
(See Great Britain. External Affairs.) 

The British Commission for investigation of aerial attacks issued its 
report on the bombing of Barcelona on December 31. They found that 
“all the evidence in their possession indicates a deliberate attack on 
human life with bombs designed for that purpose, at a moment when the 
streets might be expected to be more than usually crowded, in a part 
of the city where civilians, since March, 1938, deemed themselves to 
be immune.” 


THE POWERS AND NON-INTERVENTION. 

Dec. 27.—The Italian press reported that an Italian Legionary Army 
Corps of 4 divisions, under an Italian General, was the spearhead of the 
Nationalist attack on the Segre. The Littorio Division, composed of 
Blackshirts, was described as taking the most prominent part. 

Jan. 2, 1939.—Barcelona report of number of Italians in the Ebro 


offensive. (See Internal A fairs.) 

Jan. 4.—Statement by Salamanca H.Q. as to numbers of Italians 
in the Catalan offensive. (See Internal A ffairs.) 

Jan. 9.—Saragossa H.Q. announced that the total number of Italians 
in the whole Nationalist Army on the Catalan front was 16,315. The 
number of Italian pilots varied from go to I10, compared with 700 
Spanish pilots and observers. 


Sweden 

Jan. 7.—A conference of Swedish and Finnish Government delegates 
agreed upon a plan for limited remilitarization of-the Aland Islands. It 
included military service for the islanders, and the fortification of the 
southern coasts. (An International Convention of 1921 had decreed 
the perpetual neutralization and demilitarization of the islands. Its 
signatories were Britain, France, Italy, and all the States around the 
Baltic except Russia.) 


Switzerland 
Dec. 27.—The Government published a report on the defences and 
the rearmament to be undertaken in the next few years. 


Syria and the Lebanon 

Jan. 3, 1939.—Disorders were reported from Latakia and the Jebel 
Druze, and at Aleppo crowds of students demonstrated in front of the 
Italian Consulate denouncing the French Government. 
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In the Syrian Chamber Deputies accused the French of fomenting 
trouble so as to render the position of the Syrian Government untenable. 


Jan. 8.—A general strike began in Damascus, Homs, Aleppo, and 
Latakia, and demonstrations were held against a declaration by the new 
French High Commissioner that Syria formed part of the French Empire. 
(M. Puaux had arrived at Beirut the previous day.) 


Tunisia 

Jan. 3, 1939.—M. Daladier landed at Bizerta, where he was received 
with great enthusiasm. He then went to Tunis, where the Bey received 
him at his palace. M. Daladier said France and Tunisia were indissolubly 
linked by treaty ties, and these ties were each day made closer by mutual 
-ervices and by the growing prosperity which had resulted from them. 

In the moment of need Tunisia had replied to the call for action and 
sacrifice. Equally, when it had been necessary, she had shown restraint 
and kept silence. He concluded :— 

“I wish to tell your Highness how much France is prepared to do 
in exploiting the natural wealth of Tunisia and in giving her all the pro- 
tection she may need. This protection extends to all domains. Your 
Highness may rest assured that France will never forget her sacred duty 
towards Tunisia.” 

The Bey replied with an assurance that Tunisia would know on all 
occasions how to show her gratitude and devotion to France, and said, 
‘you may be certain that in case of need the Tunisians will rally round 
France.”’ 

A group of Nationalists (the Neo-Destour Party) made a demonstra- 
tion in the city and waved the Tunisian flag. 

Speaking at a dinner in the Maison de France, M. Daladier said he 
brought the greeting of the nation to the whole of North Africa. Tunisia, 
like Algeria and Morocco, formed ‘“ the robust framework of this Empire, 
where, with the tricolour flag, reigns the spirit of freedom and justice. 
Above all, Tunisia is the great frontier region of our North African group. 
We are at a turning point in the history of France. We enter upen 
the conception of an Empire of which Tunisia is an integral part.” 

The very diversity of the North African territories was the most 
striking proof of the spirit of justice which animated France. It was that 
of the fraternity of mankind, that of freedom. He went on :— 

“It is the French Government’s duty to see that contact should be 
maintained between all parts of our Empire, that relations should be 
strengthened and interlocked, as they have been throughout our national 
history between the various provinces of France herself. 

“France brings to you order and discipline, which are the surest 
protection against brute force and tyranny. France brings you her own 
experience of fraternity and freedom, and she has the strength to ensure 
your safety. 

““ The sons of the 45,000 Tunisians who fell on the battlefield for the 
freedom of France, of her Allies, and of the world will not come here 
to-day nor to-morrow and contradict me. They know, as their fathers 
knew, that France’s power is invincible. 

‘“‘ They know that France is a peaceful country, that her flags already 
are sufficiently glorious. But they know, too, that this peace-loving 
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country is prepared to meet all challenges and all attacks, because she 
is certain of her strength.” 

M. Daladier sent a telegram to President Lebrun declaring that 
‘Tunisians of all races, creeds, and classes have to-day shown with 
fervent enthusiasm their faith in the freedom and pride of France. 

Jan. 4.—M. Daladier visited Gabés, the capital of the south, and 
then went to the frontier and inspected the Mareth fortifications. The 
Caid, speaking for the population of Southern Tunisia, gave him an 
assurance of loyalty and devotion to France, 

Jan. 5.—M. Daladier visited Sfax, El Djem, and Sousse, and was 
acclaimed everywhere. He stated that he had never imagined such 
enthusiasm, and, referring to the Mareth fortifications, added, “‘ We 
can remain calm.” 

He broadcast a speech in which he said, “‘ Our Army has given an 
impression of strength and energy which I think is not surpassed by any 
army in the world. I should like to render homage to our North African 
force, which has understood that it is not sufficient to be militarily 
established in a great country. It is necessary to serve that country, to 
help it and to love it, for love is repaid by love. It is the greatness of 
the French Army in Africa that it has consecrated itself to that ideal.”’ 

At Sfax, in reply to a presentation by the Caid, he said, “‘ France 
wishes the union of her children . . . we can have peace only in so far 
as we are united. Asa Frenchman I am proud that you have understood 
this. You know that France does not wish to rule other peoples by 
enslaving them. She wishes to unite them in a collaboration which is 
the basis of all French and Tunisian policy. > 


The Prime Minister later left Bizerta for Algiers. 


Turkey 

Dec. 27.—The President was elected leader of the Republican 
People’s Party for life, and in a speech to the Party’s National Congress 
(the Kurultay) pledged himself to continue the work of his predecessor. 
Turkey, he said, did not intend to imitate any of the political systems 
established elsewhere, and no Turkish citizen could be deprived of his 
lawful rights. 


U.S.A. 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

Dec. 27.—Mr. Roosevelt announced a plan for the annual training 
of 20,000 civilian air pilots, who could be called upon in time of war. 

Jan. 3, 1939.—The 76th session of Congress opened. It received, 
among others, a report from a board of naval officers (instructed by 
Congress to report on national defence) who urged it to strengthen the 
defence system by expanding existing air and submarine bases, and 
creating several new ones, so as to extend the Pacific defence line west 
to Guam Island. 

They asked for submarine bases at Puerto Rico and the Panama 
Canal Zone, also in Alaska and in Florida, and for an air base at Wake 
Island. 

Jan. 4.—Mr. Roosevelt’s Message to Congress. (See Special Note.) 

Jan. 5.—A Budget Message to Congress stated that the national 
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defence expenditures for 1940 (July, 1939—June, 1940) would amount to 
$1,319,558,000 (nearly £264 million) an increase of over $309 million 
over the contemplated total for 1938-39. 

The estimated total expenditure was $8,995 millions (£1,799 million) 
and showed a deficit of $3,316,310,000 (£665 million odd). 

For the carrying on of projects of works progress administration 
(i.e., relief) the Message asked for $2,019 million. 

Justifying his demand for a continuance of Government spending 
the President said that “ violent contraction before the natural expansion 
of private industry is ready to take up the slack would mean not only 
human misery but the disruptive withdrawal from American industry 
of a volume of purchasing power which business needs at this time.”’ 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


Dec. 27.—Mr. Hull’s speech at the Lima dinner. (See Peru.) 

Dec. 29.—Japanese refusal to return to its owners the American 
University in Shanghai. (See Sino-Japanese War. Foreign Interests.) 

Note to German Government re position of American Jews. (See 
Germany. External Affairs.) 

Dec. 30.—German News Agency’s statement re rejection of the 
protest against Mr. Ickes’ speech. (See Germany. External Affairs.) 

Dec. 31.—A Note was transmitted to the Japanese Government, 
declaring that the people and Government of the U.S.A. could not 
assent to the establishment, at the instance of and for the special purposes 
of any third country, of a régime (in China) which would arbitrarily 
deprive them of the long-established rights of equal opportunity and 
fair treatment. 

The Government, it stated, “in the light of facts and experience is 
impelled to reaffirm its previously expressed opinion that the imposition 
of restrictions upon the movements and activities of American nationals 
: has placed and will, if continued, increasingly place Japanese 
interests in a preferred position, and is therefore unquestionably dis- 
criminatory in its effect against legitimate American interests.” 

Referring to exchange control, compulsory currency circulation, 
tariff revision, and monopolistic practice in certain areas of China, the 
Note said :— 

“The Government of the United States expresses its conviction 
that the restrictions and measures under reference are not only unjust 
and unwarranted but are counter to the provisions of several binding 
international agreements voluntarily entered into, to which both Japan 
and the United States, and in some cases other countries, were parties.”’ 

Fundamental principles, such as that of equality of opportunity, 
were not subject to nullification by unilateral affirmation. 

The Note also pointed ott that the United States Government 
‘ does not admit any need or warrant for one Power . . . to constitute 
itself the repository of authority and the agent of destiny ”’ in areas not 
under its sovereignty. 

Finally, the United States was prepared to negotiate for the changing 
of the treaties affecting China, but, it was added emphatically, would 
not tolerate Japan’s effort to supersede the principles of equal oppor- 


tunity and the “ open door.” 
Jan. 4.—The Chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
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stated that revision of the Neutrality Act in accordance with the Presi- 
dent’s recommendations would be considered by the Committee. In 
his opinion, the President had decided that “ moral, financial, and 
commercial sanctions’’ were necessary to bring treaty violaters to 
terms. 

He had made it clear, he said, that America had the right—and that 
it was their duty—to refrain from aiding these conquering dictators, and 
that it was equally their duty in every way except by the use of armed 
forces to aid the democracies in their fight against these dictators. It 
was evident to the speaker and to the President that the so-called 
Neutrality Act had not and probably would not accomplish that purpose ; 
if so, then some action by Congress was essential. 

Announcement re visit of the Ambassador in Rome to Signor 
Mussolini. (See Italy. External Affairs.) 

an. 5.—Mr. Chamberlain’s statement ve President Roosevelt’s 
Message. (See Great Britain. External Affairs.) 

Jan. 6.—The Acting Secretary of State told the press that Signor 
Mussolini’s attitude towards the refugee problem was “helpful and 
co-operative.” 

Jan. 9.—Mr. Hull arrived back in New-York and issued a statement 
saying he considered the principles enunciated in the Declaration of Lima 
and the results contemplated by the Declaration represented great pro- 
gress beyond the agreements adopted at previous conferences, and would 
have far-reaching effects. 

The agreements had been reached in true American fashion by 
discussion and conference. The hope of the United States that the 
American Republics would continue to strengthen their co-operation 
based on a programme of peace, economic welfare, and recognition of 
the rights of all nations had been realized. 

Note to President Roosevelt from the Wahabi King. (See Saudi 


Arahia.) 


U.S.S.R. 

Jan. 4.—It was announced that in February a new oath would be 
taken by the Red Army, when the pledge of loyalty would be to the 
Soviet Government, and not before the “‘ workers of the whole world.” 
The men would swear as “ citizens of the Soviet Union,” instead of sons 
of the working class. 

Jan. 7.—The Government were understood to have given permission 
for the reopening of the Polish Roman Catholic Church in Moscow. 
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